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SKETCH 


OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


ie the profecution of our periodical labours, we would 
with to delineate meritorious characters of every 
defeription. No party fpirit thall pollute our feleiion, 
no unjuft partiality fhallever induce us to proftitute 
our pen in defcribing or celebrating talents aud virtues, 
which are not, in fome degree, fanétioned by public ap- 
probation. The Bench of Bifhops ts not without its or- 
naments—a WATSON we have already prefented to 
the reader, and a Portevs fhall now adorn our Mif- 
ceilany. 

Dr. Porrevus, the prefent Bithop of London, was 
born in the North of England, fome fay Yorkthire, 
though refpeéting this circumftance we can make no 
pofitive declarations. Nor are we certain at what 
place he received his grammar learning, an effential 
pre-requifite for the umiverfity. This branch of ne- 
ceffary learning, however, was not by any means neg- 
le€ted 5 for no deficiency was ever remarked at col- 
lege, and the writings which he has laid before the 
public, are diftinguifhed for their claffical accuracy. 
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When he reached thofe years at which young men 
are ufually fent to college, he went to Cambridge, and 
remained there for a confiderable period. In 1752 he 
took his degree of A. B. for which he was well fitted 
by the intenifenefs of his application to every branch of 
his ftudies. Soon after, as a proof of his proficiency, 
he obtained the medal given for the beft c/affical effay, 
by the Duke of Newcaitle, then Chancellor of the Uni- 
verfity. Suci rewards ftimulate exertion, and con. 
tribute highly to the improvement of the ftudents, 
They roufe the languid powers of the mind into aétion; 
they impart a wholefome vigour to the intelleé&t, which, 
otherwife, might have funk into a deadly lethargy. 
The generofity of the patron merits high commenda- 
tion, and to the induftrious pupil it is a matter of im. 
portant confideration. The fuccefsful candidate, there- 
fore, muft experience an heartfelt gratification . 

In 1755, he proceeded to take his degree of M. A. 
and in 1759 he fecured the Seatonian Prize, by his 
poetical effay on DEATH. [t is pretty much known 
and admired. Some lines are beautiful and expreffive 
beyond the ordinary energies of poetry. We hall 
therefore, feleé&t a few paffages, with which the reader 
of tafte will be gratified. 

The poem opens with an apoftrophe to Death, whe, 
is thus affectingly delineated— 

—————— Deep ina murky cave’s recefs, 
Lav’d by oblivion’s liftlefs ttream, and fenc’d 
By fhelving rocks and intermingled horrors 
Of yew and cyprefs thade, from-all intrufion 
Of bufy noon-tide beam, the moxzarch fits 
In unfubfiantial majefly enthron’d! 

The minifters of death, by which he is encircled, 

are then charaéterifed with an appropriate fimpli- 
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With fatal induftry and crue] care, 
Bufies herfelf in pointing all his ftings, 
And tipping every fhaft with venom, dra 
From her infernal ftore: around him rang’d, 

In terrible array, and mixture firange, 

Of uncouth fhapes, ftand his dread minifters. 
Foiemoft Old Age, his natural ally 

And firmett friend; next him pisgAses thick, 

A motly train; Fever, with cheek of fire, 
Confumption wan; Palfy, half warm with life, 
And half a clay-cold lump ; joint-torturing Gout 
And ever-gnawing Rheum ; Convul/ion wild, 

Swoln Dropfy, panting Afhma, Apoplery 

Full gorg’d. There too the Pefi/ence that walks 
In darknefs, and the Sickne/s that deitroys 

At broad noon-day. Thee, and a thoufand more, 
Horrid to tell, attentive wait; and when, 





By heaven’s command DEATH waves his ebon wand; 


Sudden rufh forth to execute his purpofe, 
And fcatter defolation o’er the earth ! 


From this horrible piéture of human mifery, let us 
turn our attention to a fcene of an oppofite defcription : 
it is that of the Patriarch before the flood, when the 
{pan of life was not dwindled into téree/core years and 


len. 


Not then, as fince the fhort-liv’d fons of men 
Flock’d to Ais realms in countlefs multitudes ; 
Scarce in the courfe of twice five hundred years 
One folitary ghoft went fhivering down 
To 4is unpeopled fhore. In fober ftate, 
Through the fequeftered vale of rural life, 
The venerable PATRIARCH guilelefs held 
The tenor of his way; labour prepar’d 
His timple fare, and temp’rance rul’d his board, 
Tir’d with his daily toil, at early eve 
He funk to fudden reft; gentle and pure 
As breath of evening zephyr, and as tweet 
Were all his flumbers; with the fun he rote, 
Alert and vigorous as HE to run 
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His deftin’d courfe. Thus nerv’d with giant ftrength, 
He itemm’d the tide of time and ftood the fhock 

Of ages, roiling harmlefs o’er his head ! 

At life’s meridian point arriv’d, he ftood, 

And looking round, faw all the vallies fill’d 

With nations from his loins; full well content 

To leave his race thus {cattered o’er the earth, 

Along the gentle flope of life’s decline, 

He bent his gradual way, till, full of years, 

He dropt like mellow fruit into his grave ! 3) 



























The nature and defolation of WAR are energetically J ¢” 
depiéted by the Poet; and his expreffions on the fub- 
ject are firiking and impreflive : {peaking of the murder 
of Abel | by Cain, he thus proceeds : 





One murder made a villain, 
Millions a hero. Princes were privileg’d 

To kill, and aumbers fanctify’d the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are men ? 
And men that they are brethren? why delight 
In human facrifice?) Why burft the ties 

Ot nature that thould knit their fouls togethe: 
Th one foft band of amity and love? 

Yet itill they breathe deftruétion—ftill go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life—new horrors for the grave. 
Artificers of death! till monarchs dream 

Of univerfal empire growing up 

From univerfal ruin. Blaft the defign 

Great God of Hofts ! nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied viétims at ambition’s fhrine ! 


The following fketch of youth is mafterly, and the 
latter part full of infiruétion. 


Down the {mooth ftream of life the sTRIPLING darts, 
Gay as the morn; bright glows the vernal fky, 

Hope {wells his fails, and paffion fteers his courfe. 
Safe glides his little bark along the fhore, 

Where virtue takes her ftand; but if too far 

He launches forth beyond difcretion’s mark, ; 
Sudden 
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Sudden the tempeft fcowls, the furges rvar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 
O fad but fure mifchance ! O happier far 


To lie like gallant Howe! mid Indian wilds, 
A breathlefs corfe, cut off by favage hands 


In earlieft prime, a generous facrifice 
To freedom’s holy caufe—than fo to fall, 


Torn immature from life’s meridian joys, 


A prey to vice, intemperance, and difeafe! 


The conclufion of the Poem is truly exquifite, and 
eannot fail of pleafing every reader of fenfibility : 


Let DEATH approach—I reck not—let him but come 
In genuine form, not with thy vengeance arm‘d, 
Too much foryman to bear. QO! rather lend 
Thy kindly aid to mitigate his ftroke ; 

And at that hour, when all aghaft I ftand, 

(A trembling candidate for thy compatfion) 

On this world’s brink, and look into the next; 
When my foul flarting from the dark unknown, 
Catts back a w:fhful look, and fondly clings 

To her frail prop, unwilling to be wrench’d 

From this fair fcene—from all her *cuftom’d joys, 
And all the lovely relatives of life ; 

Then thed thy comforts o’er me; then put on 
The gentleft of thy looks! Let no dark crimes, 
In all their hideous forms then itarting up, 

Plant themfelves round my couch in grim array, 
And ftab my bleeding heart with two-edg’d torture, 
Senfe of paft guilt, and dread of future woe. 

Far be the ghattly crew! And in their ftead 

Let cheerful memory, from her pureft cells, 

Lead forth a goodly train of virtues fair, 

Cherith’d in earlieft youth, now paying back, 
With ten-fold ufury, the pious care, 

And pouring o’er my wounds the heavenly balm 
Of confcious innocence. But chiefly thou, 
Whom foft-ey’d pity once led down from heay’n, 
To bleed for man, toteach him how to live; 

And oh! ftill harder leffon—how to dic! 
D.{dain not thou to fmooth the refileis bed 
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Of ficknefs and of pain. Forgive the tear 
That feeble nature drops—-calm all her fears, his ta 
Wake all her hopes, and animate her faith, pis Pp 
Till my rapt foul, anticipating heav’n, divin 
Burfts from the thraldom of incumbering clay, 

And, on the wing of extacy upborne, 

Spring into liberty, and light, and life! 


perfor 


From thefe liberal fpecimens, we are authorized to 
declare, that this little Poem difplays confiderable me- 
rit and abiitv. With us ir has always been a favourite; 
it is indeed a gloomy fubjeét, but conduéted in a man- 
ner that imparts real fatisfaction. 

In 1761 a fermon of Dr. Porteus’ recommended 
him to the patronage of Archbifhop Secker, who was 
particularly inftrumental in forwarding his advance. 
ment in life. This great man died in 1768, and in 
1770, the fubjeét of our Memoir prefented the world 
with his life. This piece of biography is pleafingly 
written—an amiable gratitude pervades it—and its au- 
thor has acquitted himfelf with fuccefs and ability. He 
was chaplain to the Archbifhop, and has paid a hand- 
fome tribute of refpeét to his memory. Dr. Hurd, 
Bithop of Worcefter, thought proper, in his life of the 
haughty Warburton, to catt fome refleétions on Secker, 
becaufe, forfooth, he was not an admirer of the Divine 
Legation. We imile at the offence. Dr. Porteus, 
however, has, on this account, thought proper, lately, to 
re-publith his Life of Secker, as a feparate piece ; for, 
originally, it was prefixed to the Archbithop’s Works. 

It thould have been mentioned, that about rhe year 
1766, Dr. Porteus was prefented to the living of Hun- 
ton,in Kent. In 1777 (it is faid, by the influence of 
her Majetty) he was raited to the Bench, being made 
Bifhop of Chefter, where he continued with great ree 
putation, till, upon the death of that eminent prelate, 
Dr. Lowth, in 1787, he was elevated to the fee of 
London. 

That Dr. Porteus fhouwld have been deemed a proper 
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perfon to fucceed Lowth, is an indifputable proof that 
his talents and virtues are of the fuperior kind. For 
bis predeceffor was an excellent {cholar, a judicious 
divine, and a fincere Chriftian. His Englith gram- 
mar, his Sermon at Durham, in 179, and his Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, are works which will convey his 
well- earn’d fame to pefterity. 

But we are not barely to infer the fuperior excel- 
lence of this prelate from the intrinfic merit of his 
predeceffor. This is a teftimony on which we cannot 
rely with certainty. We refer, therefore, moft cheer- 
fully, to his writings. His Poem we have analyfed by 
copious extraéts. His profe compofitions confift of 
two volumes of Sermons, and various Charges to his 

‘lergy. Their nature and tendency fhall be briefly 
characterized. 

The Sermons are fine models of compofition, con- 
taining, at the fame time, perfpicuous explications of 
doétrine, and an energetic enforcement of precepts. 
We have read them with pleafure. The fubjeéts are 
important, the language elegant but unaffected, and the 
ipirit by which the feveral difcourfes are animated, 1s 
congenial with the purity and benevolence of the Chrif- 
tian difpenfation. The fermon on the Love of God, 
and the fermon to Young People, on Sober-mindedne/s, 
are mafter-pieces of the kind—they do equal honour to 
the underftanding and the heart. 

The Charges are highly creditable to the Prelate in 
his official capacity, they breathe an ardent defire for 
promoting the ufefulnefs of his clergy, and difplay a 
laudable zeal for advancing the beft interefts of re- 
ligion, 

So great indeed is his activity in promoting the caufe 
of Chriftianity, that with a view to the infidelity of 
modern times, he delivered a feries of leétures at St. 
James’s Church, during the feafon of Lent, 1798. We 
know feveral perfons who were much gratified on the 
occafion, 
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We cannot clofe this Sketch of Dr. BeritBy Por. 
TEUS, without noticing that amiable {pirit of modera. 
tion for which he has been uniformly diftinguifhed. He 
has never been known to have made harth {peeches 
againft thofe who differ from him in religious fenti- 
ment. Among the traits of excellence in the condu& 
of Archbifhop Secker, his Lordfhip particularly men- 
tions,—‘* That though firmly attached to the Church 
of England, and ready on all proper occaffons to defend 
its difcipline and doétrines with becoming fpirit, yet it 
never in{pired him with any defire to oppre{s or ag- 
grieve thofe of a different way of thinking, or to depart 
from the principles of religious liberty.’ This is a 
truly Chriftian model, after which we believe our 
amiable Prelate has ftrove to form his temper and con- 
duét, On this fubjeét the writer of the prefent article 
has the pleafure of adding his own teftimony ; for ina 
very polite note, received from him in the year 1795, 
he expreffed his fincere wifhes for the progrefs and cx- 
tenfion of true Chriftian moderation. Such a candid 
and liberal fpirit is worthy of the religion of Jefus. It 
is indeed the legitimate offspring of Revelation, ferving 
to cement together the jarring interefts of Chriften- 
dom, and accelerating the arrival of that period, when 
knowledge and purity fhall ftretch their empire to the 
remoteft regions of the globe! The religion, that at 
the birth of its founder, announced peace on earth and 
g00d will to man, cannot be favourable to the unfocial 
fullennefs of bigotry. It denounces every fpecies of 
afperity, filences the murmurings of unhallowed paf- 
fion, and binds the difciples of Chrift in the golden 
bands of kindnefs and amity. Love is the badge of 
genuine religion, without this moft effential quality, 
an apoftle aflures us that our profeffion is vain ; it is in 
this cafe’ nothing more than founding brafs and a 
tinklieg cymbal! 


THE 
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THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XXXVIL.] 
SOCRATES. 

A DRAMATIC POEM. 


BY AMYAS BUSHE, ESQ. A. M.3 FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thy praife, O Socrates! the moral bards, 

High in fame for facred fong, 

To future ages fhall tranfmit, 

As time’s current rolls along, 

Future ages, free from envy, 

Shall thy leading fteps purfue ; 

Shall attend to reafon’s lore, 

And hold thy virtue in diftinguith’d view. 


OCRATES was the moft illuftrious charaéter of 
antiquity. His talents, virtues, and conduét, 
have excited univerfal admiration. In fome former 
numbers of our MiscELLANY, a Correfpondent fur- 
nifhed us with a fketch of this incomparable philofo- 
pher ; there the reader will find an interefting detail 
of his hiftory. 

The prefent poem is founded on the life and death 
of this great man, in which alfo his peculiar fentiments 
are happily illuftrated. His opinions of the Deity, of 
human: nature, and of our future profpeéts, are per- 
{picuoufly ftated ; and it is with pleafure we were made 
acquainted with this important fubject. To iketch 
them with fo much accuracy, muft have coft the author 
no fmall pains; and to throw them into fo pleafing a 
form, does great credit to his ingenuity. ‘The whole 
is planned with eafe and executed with ability. Genius 
and tafte have confpired to charaéterife this charming 
produétion, 

This dramatic poem was ufhered into the world un- 

der 
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der the immediate patronage of the celebrated George 
Lord Lyttleton, to whom it is very refpeétfully dedi- 
cated. It appears alfo to have undergone his particular 
correction. With him, indeed, it was a favourite topic, 
for the character of this eminent heathen has been ad- 
mired in every age and in every nation of the world, 
It is therefore remarked by the ingenious author, that 
his intention was ‘* To introduce the knowledge of 
this wonderful man, and his fyftem, to thofe whofe 
want of leifure and different purfuits have prevented 
them from ftudying the dead languages ; that he comes 
abroad 7x this dre/s to entertain (we hope) and inftrué 
the reader, to whofe candour and favour we venture 
to fubmit him.’’ Socrates may be pronounced a phz- 
nomenon in the heathen world; his fentiments were, 
in general, of the pureft kind; his temper was calm 
and unruffled, and his latter end exhibited the moft 
dignified tranquillity. He put his enemies to fhame, 
and over the moft bitter oppofition attained a decided 
fuperiority. 

The fentiments of Socrates refpeéting the exiftence 
and perfections of the Deity, are admirably ftated, and 
cannut be perufed without a fenfible pleafure. 

The Providence of God is, in the following lines, af- 
ferted by Socrates with energy : 

It cannot be—for fince this beauteous world 

Was rais’d by God, his Providence mutt rule 

The vaft machine—Chance is an idle toy 

For fools to play with—Should fixt nature change 

Her well-known courfe, and vary from the laws 

That guide the fyftem: fhould the elements, 

Whereof all things in this our lower world 

Are form’d, defert the {tation which they hold, 

In concert with the whole: fhould the great frame 

Of that bright heavenly arch, which o’er our heads 

Shines with refulgent light, give way, and fee 

A diffolution: fhould celeftial fpheres 

Forget their wonted courfe, and devious turn 

As chance mifguides: fhould the bright lamp of heaven 
Withdraw 
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Withdraw his light, and the pale wand’ring moon 
Mittake her well-known path: fhould feafons mix 
in wild confufion, or expiring winds 

Breathe their laft gafp: fhould earth’s fair fruitage droop 
Like children on the wither’d breafts that fail 

Of proper food: fhould chance or fortune reign 
With arbitrary fway: what would become 

Of man himfelf, for whom thefe things are made 3 
Idle furmife! There is a living God, 

Who rules fupreme, under whofe brooding wing 
All nature refts fecure. 


The friend of Socrates ftill profeffing fome doubts, 
the fage beautifully defcends into particulars: 


Come, let us view 

Once more the matter in fair points of light, 
And then let reafon judge. Can’it thou perceive 
How caufes operate >? what latent {prings 
Move nature’s works? know’ft thou, what rounds the 

hail 
Or points the flaming dart? how the hoar froft 
Is form’d of pearly dew? how icy chains 
Reitrain the fluid mafs, and ftay the courfe 
Of limpid ftreams, that wont to glide along 
In liquid lapfe; or, grant that you could view 
Nature’s recefs, and fee the hidden wheels 
By which things move, and operate with eafe ; 
Are they at thy difpofal? canft thou wing 
The feather’d {now ? or bid the brufhing winds 
Sweep the aerial way ? canft thou difpofe 
Of feafons and their change? do elements 
Of jarring atoms form’d, at thy command 
In friendly league combine? or day and night 
Alternate reign? And yet all nature moves 
By certain laws that rule the vaft machine 
In each degree of change, and fpeak a power 
That gives it motion, and direéts the parts 
To their refpective ends; for things inert 
Could never a& without a living foul 
To give them energy : were it not fo, 
The orbs of hcav’n would ceafe to roll, the air 
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Forget to breathe, and earth refufe to yield 
Her various fruits. 


But he again breaks forth on this boundlefs fubjeé 
with a glowing fimplicity— 


What can employ your thoughts 
With fo much pleafing joy, as thus to view 
The works of God? does not the genial fun 
Warm and invigorate all things on earth 
Fervent with life of every goodly kind, 
And fhew them too? but as the human frame 
Is form'd of mould terreftrial which perfpires 
Much of its vital heat, have not the gods 
Ordain’d the night for reft, to give frefh {pring 
To life and labour? and when evening ray 
Dips in the fhade, is not the frmament 
Bedeck’d with lights that run their wonted round 
In circles multiform ? anon fhines forth 
The fplendid regent of the might, array’d 
In filver robes, and paints in foften’d fhades 
All nature’s charms; till the bright orient fun 
Slow-gleaming thro’ the dark and cloudy dufk: 
By fair Aurora led—again revives 
The face of things, and bids the lamps of night 
Withdraw their ray: is this oeconomy 
A proof of Providence? or does it fpeak 
The laws of chance? 


Socrates now proceeds to the ee of final 
caufes, which are thus characterifed in a mafterly 
manner : 


Does not the being then, whofe boundlefs thought 
Firft plann’d man’s frame, fo wonderfully made, 
So curious and fo fearful; and difpens’d 

The active powers of thought and motion, feem 
To have direéted all its various parts 

To ufeful ends? was not th’ infatiate eye 

With all its coats, made porous to’ receive 

And drink the limpid light? does not the ear 
Admit the floating found? is it not tter’d 

With organs fit to move the hearing fenfe, 
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Which by the fibres of the brain conveys 
Sounds tothe foul? or why fhould nature breathe 
This gay profufion of luxurious fweets, 
This odorific blifs, had not the wife, 

Th’ unerring power of the creative hand 
Prepar’d the organs to imbibe the ttream 
That fragrant floats in fields of liquid air? 
Or how from viands could fuch tattes arife 
Acid or fweet, did not the tongue explore 
Their various juices, and the palate chufe 
What is moft grateful ? 


The Philofopher purfues the fame delightful fubje& 
with peculiar felicity : 


Let us farther view 
The human frame, and we fhall clearly trace 
Strong lines of Providence—Has it not fcreen’d 
The tender ball of fight with moving lids 
That open to the light? and when the dew 
Of fleep fteals on the eyes, do they not fall 
Like a foft veil? are not their pliant valves 
Which fhut and open, edg’d with fringe of hair 
To guard againft the wind that with rude blait 
Might fret the ball? are not the eye-brows form’d 
Like a fair penthoufe, to cait off the drops 
That trickle down the front, and would annoy 
The feat of light? does not the hearing fenfe 
Receive all kind of found, and yet the ear 
Is never full? Is not thy living frame 
A portion {mall of the great mafs, which forms 
Th’ amazing fum? is not that frame fuftain’d 
By intellectual powers, which cannot rife 
From matter void of fenfe? By fequel fair 
Should you not thence infer, that intelled, 
Forecaft, and wifdom, from fome power flow, 
As from a fource of pure celeftial light, 
Which fhews the moral world to reafon’s eye, 
And gives it luftre ? 


We mutt indulge in one extraé& more, where So- 
crates obviates the difficulty arifing from the invi/ibi- 
Vou. IX. U ity 
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lity of the Deity, which his fceptical friend, Arifto- 
demus, had made as an objection; it is thus elegantly 
refuted : 


Can you, Ariftodemus, fee the foul 

Which animates the man? Is not the fpring 
That moves and actuates the whole machine, 
Conceal’d from view ? and yet, you feem to a& 
With counfel and defign. Thus, He, who fchem’d 
This world immenfe, prefides and rules 

By fecret laws; Himfelf invifible 

To mortal ken, whom yet we fairly trace 

In his material works, which all declare 

A power divine. Say, when you gaze direét, 
Full on the fun, is not the radiant orb 

Loft in the blaze of light? and yet rhe fun 
Paints heav’n and earth toview. When thunder peals 
Thro’ the aerial vault; is not the bolt 

Hurl’d on unfeen, tho’ vifible the figns 

It leaves behind? or, when fierce warring winds 
Spread defolation round, can you difcern 

The wings with which they fly, tho’ nature fpeak 
Their rapid force? And if there’s aught in man 
That dues refemble God; itis the foul 

Which guides all parts, yet cannot be difcern’d 
By fharpeft eye. Ceafe then to doubt of things 
Latent from fight, and to deny a God 

Becaufe you cannot fee him with an eye 

To mortals given. 


Such are the fentiments of this illuftrious fage of 
antiquity, refpeéting the exiftence and perfeétions of 
the Deity. With juftice, therefore, has SOCRATES 
been termed the Sun of the heathen world! After 
thefe mafterly reafonings, well did Ariftodemus confefs 
the force of conviction, and acknowledge his heart to 
be at eafe in thefe expreflive lines : 


————-——0 Socrates, 
You reafon right! the Being who contriv’d 
This beauteous werld, is only vifible 
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in thefe his works, which fpeak the powerful hand 
That gave them birth. My mind is quite at eafe, 
And [ imbibe the facred ftream of truth 

Which from thy foul with heav’nly wifdom flows. 





It is well known that SocRATEsS was put to death 
by unjuft judges, who condemned him upon falfe accu- 
fations. The fage, however, confcious of no guilt in 
the prefent inftance, experienced the calm pleafures of 
innocence. After his condemnation, even to the mo- 
ment when he emptied the poifoned bowl, he was all 
tranquillity ! He did not eat the lefs freely, nor con- 
verfe the lefs cheerfully, nor fleep the lefs foundly, be- 
caufe he was doomed to die! The latter circumftance 


is beautifully depicted in the following exquifite ftan- 
Z2as : 


Ethereal {pirits defcend and fing while Socrates fleeps. 
Eafe, delight of human kind! 
Soft enchantrefs of the mind! 
Sweet the warbling wood-lark’s fong, 
When he chants the trees among ! 
But without thee his fweeteft ftrain 
Inftead of pleafure gives a pain. 
Sweet is the dewy-{pangled mead, 
The level lawn or winding glade! 
Sweet is the cadence of the limpid mi! 
When gently trickling down the {mooth reclining hil! 
But nor rill nor lawn can pleafe 
When the mind is not at eafe. 
Eafe, thou happy gift of heaven, 
By the gods to mortals given ! 
Thou, to fair virtue near ally’d, 
Art ever by her facred fide ! 
Whether fhe chufe the rugged way, 
Or thro’ the mofs-grown vailey ’ 
You, footh'’d with raptur’d fancy, walk a! 
And lend attentive ear to her celeftial fong. 
Eafe the lyric bard infpires, 
Warms his breaft with heavenly fires ; 
U 2 
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Bids him {well a fuller key, 
Or a fofter found convey. 
’Tis eafe alone gives peaceful reft 
To the pure virtue-breathing breatft ; 
’Tis eafe that calms the ruffled foul, 
’Tis eafe can paffion’s force controul : 

Virtue and eafe for ever focial join; 

Both of congenial form, and both of birth divine! 


See the foftly-fleeping fage, 
Silver’d o’er with hoary age! 
See his vifage calm and clear, 
Such as fmiling infants wear, 
When at fome pleafing glittering toy, 
Their little hearts exult with joy. 
Happieft of mortals! foon fhall we 
Thy unembodied fpirit fee ; 
When in high heaven he tunes the golden lyre, 
And joins in fymphony with the celeftial choir. 


Upon the merit of this Ode we need not expatiate; 
the whole poem poffeffes the fame tendency. It fhews, 
in a very forcible light, the triumphs of real goodnets. 
It demonttrates this fundamental truth, that virtue 
and happinefs, vice and mifery, are infeparably joined 
together. The fenfible impreffion of fuch a declara- 
tion would be the means of guarding us from evil, and 
of fecuring to ourfelves fubftantial felicity. 
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GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXXIX.] 


TWO CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE TURKISH 
SPY, WRITTEN IN THE COURSE OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


A PROPHECY! 


T is recorded of the firft wife of Henry the Fourth, 
Margaret of Valots, that the praétifed much with 
wizards and magicians, who, in an enchanted glafs, 
fhewed her who fhould reign in France for the time to 
come. Firft appeared her Henry the Fourth; then 
Lewis the Thirteenth, next Lewis the Fourteenth, and 
after him a pack of Fefutts, who fhould abolifh the MO- 
NARCHY and govern the nation themfelves! This 
glafs is to be feen in the King’s palace to this day. 
This letter is dated 1660. 


THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE, 


THAT which it feems proper for me to inform thee 
of is—that ‘the Roman or Latin tongue appears like au 
old antiquated mother, thruft out of doors by her four 
ungrateful daughters, Italian, French, Spanifh, and 

suewe. Thefe are her natural offspring, begot 
during the Roman conquefts in the weft, and degene- 
rating after that empire was in its decline. So that 
they now are cake n for no better than mongre/s and 
bafiards. In Spanifh there is a great mixture of Go- 
thith and Morcico words; the French retain many of 
their old Gaulith idioms. The Italian is corrupted with 
a hotch-potch of words, left by the Yandals, Huns, and 
Longobards. Yet that fault is recompenfed by abun- 

> of Greek etymologies. As for the Portugueze, 
itis but a dialeét of the Spanz/f, and lies under the 
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The only pure maternal languages now current 
among the common people in any part of Europe, are 
the Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Britif/h, the firtt is (poken 
in Germany to perfeétion, but corruptly in Sweedeland, 
Denmark, and the United Provinces. The fecond is 
common to the Hungarians, Moldavians, Poles, Ruf- 
fians, and many other nations. The laft is confined to 
the Wel/h, a people inhabiting a corner of Great Bri- 
tain, driven thither by the viétorious Sazxons, their 
conquerors, above a thoufand years ago. As for the 
reft, they are only mixed dialeéts, and fo not worth 
taking notice of, excepting one mountainous part of 
Spain, where the inhabitants are faid to fpeak pure 
Arabic at this day. They are fuppofed to be a rem- 
nant of the Moors. 

The critics here in the Weft, ufed to give thefe 
following rules, in reference to languages. If you 
would addrefs God, {peak in Greek or Lati in, becaufe 
of their antiquity, purity, and majeftic loftinefs; if to 
Kings, fpeak in Spani/h, in regard of its flow pronun- 
ciation and gravity ; if to men. ‘ule Italic an; if to wo- 
men, French ; to dogs, Welja; but it you would af- 
fright an enemy, or the devil himtelf, {peak Hig4 
Duich. They relate a ftory of a German ambaflador 
at the French court, who delivered his meflage in Teu- 
tonic, which, when a certain Grandee heard, and took 
notice of its harfh and ftrong emphasis, he {wore it was 
his opinion, that this was the language wherein God 
curfed Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. Tine German 
turning to him, anfwered brifkly, ’77s poffid/e, Mon- 
fieur, 7¢ may be fo, but then I hope _ yo u'll grant, aha 
French was the occafion of this curfe, when the devi! 
chofe to tempt Eve in ‘that language, for its effeminacy 
awheedling her, a-laemode dé Paris, to eat the for- 


biden fruit Ly 


FIGHTING 
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FIGHTING IN ONE’S OWN WAY. 


Tue following retort, prudent and curious, is a well- 
attefted faét, near Stroud, Gloucefterfhire :—An of- 
ficer’s fervant, who wag ufed to attend his mafter with 
holfters, conceiving they conferred on himfelf all the 
privileges of his mafter, as the poffeffion of Arundel 
Caftle invefts any owner with all feignorial rights and 

erfonal dignity, fent a challenge to a poor Parith 
Clerk to fingle combat, ta which he received the fol- 
lowing anfwer. ‘* Abraham Amen, concejying duelling 
with fire arms to be the exclufive privilege of officers 
and real gentlemen, refufes to fight the upftart Bob 
Bouncer; but as the perfon challenged has a right to 
choofe his weapons, Abraham Amen will meet the faid 
Bouncer, even on a Sunday, and on confecrated ground, 
to the praife and glory of God, with two ftaves.” 


MULTIPLICATION, 


Hitter, the Rabbi, fays, “ He that multiplieth 
ficfh, multiplicth vermin ; he that multiplieth eftates, 
muluplieth care; he that multiplieth females, multi- 
plieth enchantments; he that multiplieth female fer- 
vants, multiplieth fornication ; he that multiplieth men 
fervants, multiplieth rapine : but he that multiplieth 
jaw, multrplicth life; he that multiplieth ftudy, mul- 
tiplieth fagacity ; he that multiplieth counfel, multi- 
plieth prudence; he that multiplicth juftice, multi+ 
plieth peace. 


AMERICA. 


Tr has -{ten been a matter of furprize, why Colum- 
bus fhould 1ot have given his name to the quarter of 
the world which he difcovered; and it has been en- 
quired in what circumftance has its prefent name origi- 
nated. 4 he following remarks are explanatory of this 


fink } 
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Not long after America had deen found out by Co- 
lumbus, Amerigo Vefpucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
accompanied a certain navigator thither. In what fta- 
tion he ferved is uncertain, but as he was an expe 
rienced failor, and eminently fkilful in all the fciences 
fubfervient to navigation, he muft have acquired fome 
authority among his companions, that they willingly al- 
lowed him to have a chief fhare in dire€ting their ope- 
rations during the voyage. Soon after his return, 
tranfmitted an account of his adventures and dilcoveries 
to one of his countrymen, and Jabouring with the vanit 

"a traveller to magnify his own exploits, he had 
the addrefs and confidence to frame his narrative fo, as 
to make it appear that he had the glory of having firft 
difcovered the continent inthe New World. AMmE- 
RIGO’s account was drawn up not only with art but 
with fome elegance. 


hy 
Oe 


It contained an amufing hiftory 
of his voyage, and judicious obfervations upon the na- 


tural productions, the inhabitants, and the cuftoms of 
the countries which he had vifited. As it was the fir/ 
defeription of any part of the New World that was 
publifhed, a performance fo well calculated to gratify 
he patlion of mankind, for what is new and marvel. 
lous, circulated rapidly, and was read with admiration. 
The country of which AMERIGO was fuppofed to be 
the difcoverer, came, gradually, to be called by his 
name. The caprice of mankind, often as unaccount- 
able as unjuft, has perpetuatedthiserror. By the uni- 
verfal confent of nations, AMERICA Is the name be- 
ftowed on this new quarter of the globe. The bold 
pretenfions of a fortunate impoftor have roobed the 
difcoverer of the New World of a diflin@ion whic 
belonged to him. The name of AMERIGO has fup- 
planted that of CoLumBus, and mankind may regret 
an aét of injuftice, which, having received the fanétion 
of time, it is now tco late to redrefs. 
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ON PART OF A GAOL WHICH WASCONVERTED 
INTO A METHODIST MEETING, 


In words of Sacred Writ we’re told, 

That once among the Jews of old, 

The houfe of God a den was made, 

Where thieves and lawyers drove their trade; 
Yet now we fee a change as odd, 

A den of thieves turn’d houfe of God. 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT DISSECTED. 


Old Teftament. New. Total. 
Books 39 ay 66 
Chapters 929 260 1139 
Verles 23,214 7959 31,173 
Words 592,493 181,253 773692 
Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 


The Apocrypha has 183 chapters, 6081 verfes, 125,185 
wortls. The middle chapter, and the leaft in the Bi- 
ble, isthe 117th Pfalm; the middle verfe is the Sth of 
the 13th Pfalm: the middle line is the 2d book of 
Chronicles, 4th chapter, 16th verfe; the word avd oc- 
curs in the Old Teftament, $5,543: the fame word oc- 
curs in the New Teftament 10,684 times, the word 
Jehovah occurs 6855 times. 

Old Tettament. Tine middle book of the Old Tef- 
tament is Proverbs, the middle chapter is the 29th of 
Job; the middle verfe is the 2d book of Chronicles, 
zoth chapter, 23d verfe: the leaft verfe is the 1ft book 
of Chronicles, 1{t chapter and 1ft verfe. 

New Teftament. The middle book is Theffalonians 
ad: the middle chapter is between the 13th and 14th 
of the Romans; the middle verfe is the 17th of the 

7th chapter of the Aéts, the leaft verfe, is the 35th 
verfe, of arth chapter of the Gofpel by Sr. John. 

The 21ft verfe of the 7th chapter of Ezra, has all the 
letters of the alphabet in it. 


The 
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The roth chapter of the 2d book of Kings, and the 
37th chapter of Ifaiah are alike. 

The book of Efther has 10 chapters, but neither the 
words Lord or God in it. 


THE OLD MAID’s APOLOGY. 


I DETERMIN’D the moment [ left off my bib, 
I would never become any man’s crooked rib, 
And think you to fright me, when gravely you tell 
That old maids will furely lead apes when in bell? 


Shas § 


I'll take the reverfion, and grant "twill be fo 
But yet I thall keep to my vow, 

For I’d rather lead Apes in the regions below, 
Than be led by a foolifh ape now. 


THE TAILOR BIRD. 


Hap Providence left the feathered tribe unendowed 
with any particular inftinét, the birds of the torrid zone 
would have built their nefts in the fame unguarded man- 
ner as thofe of Europe; butthere the leffer fpecies hav- 
ing acertain prefcience of the dangers that furround 
them, and of their own weaknefs, fufpend their neft at 
the extreme branches of the trees: they are con{cious 
of inhabiting a climate replete with enemies to them 
and their young ; with fnakes that twine up the bodies 
of the trees, and apes that are perpetually in fearch of 


° 
the one and the aétivity of the other. 


The brute creation in the torrid zone are more at 
eamity with one another than in other climates, and 
the birds are obliged to exert unufual artifice in placing 
their iittle broods out of the reach of an invader. Each 
aims at the fame end, though by different means. Some 
form their penfile neft in fhape of a purfe, deep and 
open at the top; others with an hole in the fide, and 
others, ftill more cautious, with an entrance from the 
very bottom, forming their lodge near the fummit. 


But 
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But the little fpecies of the Tazlor Bird feems to 
have greater difiidence than any of the others; it will 
not truft its neft even to the extremity ie flender 
twig, but makes one more advance to fafety, by fixing 
it to the leaf itfelf. Tt picks up a dead leaf, and, fur- 
prizing to relate, fews it to the fide of a living one ; 
its flender | bill being the needle, and its thread fome 
fine fibres, the lining feathers, goffamer and down. Its 
eggs are white, the colour of the bird light vellow ; its 
iree inches ; its weight only three fixteenths of 
an ounce, fo that the materials of the neft, and its own 
fize, are not likely to draw down a habitation that de- 
pends on fo flight a tenure ! 





EPITAPH ON THE TOMB-STONE OF MARGARET 
SCOTT, AT DALKEITH, NEAR EDINBURGH, 


Five times five years I liv’d a virgin’s life, 
Ten times five ycars I was a virtuous wife; 
Ten times five years Lliv’d a widow chafte, 
And now in peace my weary bones do ret. 
T, ’twixt my cradle and my grave, have feen 
Eight mighty kings of Scotland and a queen ; 
Four times five years a commonwealth I faw, 
Ten simes the fubjeéts rofe againft the law. 
Twice did I fee old prelacy pull’d down, 
And twice the cloak was humbled by the gown, 
{aw my country fold for Englith ore, 
And Stuart’s race fubdu’d to rife no more; 
Such defolations in my time have been, 
No traces of antiquity are feen. 


ON 
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ON 
THE PROMISCUOUS USE 
OF 
THOU AND YOU. 
[From Sketches by Henry James Pye, Efq.} 


HIS is a common error among all our poets, no 

the beft or moft accurate excepted. Therefore, P 

as far as authority has weight, it may be defended. 3 
The caufe of this anomaly is not of difficult invefti-. f 
gation. The fecond perfon fingular not being collo. FF 
quial with us, (for we never ufe it to our familiar P 
friends like the French) it at once elevates our lan- 
guage above the level of common difcourfe ; a moft ef- 
fential objeét to the poet, and therefore he readily § 
adopts it; but when it comes to govern a verb, the 
combination of # is fo harth, that he as readily aban. 
dons it. : 
In Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard, the fingular pronoun is F 
conftantly ufed till verfe 65. 


Heaven liften’d while you fung. 


For thou fangf? (without confidering the rhyme) fy 
would have been intolerable. 
In lines 107, 109, the verb canff thou has a golf 
effeét, as by lengthening the fyllable by pofition, it be FF 
comes more emphatic, and the harfhnefs is amply com- FF 
penfated by the fuperior force of canff thou to cat 
Ou. 

The faftidious critic therefore would do well, be 
fore he paffes his fentence, to confider whether an in 
accuracy, which is never difcerned, except it be fought 
after, is not fairly entitled to the favour Ariftat: 
grants to thofe deviations from ftri€t propriety, whic 
tend to heighten the intereft of a poem. 

Ths 
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This change, however, is abfolutely indefenfible, 
when ufed for the fake of rhyme only. Many inftances 
of this occur in the fame poem; the moft ftriking will 
be found in two fucceeding couplets : 


O come! O teach me nature to fubdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myfelf—and you ¢ 
Fill my fond heart with God alone; for he 
Alone can rival, can fucceed to thee. 


And yet grofsly abfurd as this is, though I have read 
the poem an hundred times, it never {truck me till the 
fubje& in queftion led me to feek for it. 

In fome cafes this change is ftriétly juftifiable ; as 
when a perfon is addreffed in a different ftyle. For 
example, in Thomfon’s Tancred and Sigifmunda, 
when Siffredi difclofed to Tancred that he is the King, 
he fays, 

Forgive me, fir! this trial of yewr heart! 
For the refpeétful appellation, Zr, demands the more 


colloquial term of addrefs; but he immediately adds 
with animation, 


Thou! thou! art he! 
And fo in Tancred’s fpeech to Siffredi, he firft 
fays, 
I think, my Lord! you faid the King entrufted 
To you his will. 


but foon after adds, ina more impaffioned tone, 


On this alone I will not bear difpute, 
Not even fiom fhee, Siffredi ! 


The fame diftin@tion will, in general, be found in the 
{peeches of Sigifmunda to Tancred. 1 fay in general ; 
as, on infpeéting the tragedy with attention to this par- 
ticular circumftance, feveral changes will be found that 
arife folely from the caufe firft mentioned. 

Vou. IX. X The 
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The learned cenfor will, perhaps, be more inclined 
to pardon this error in a modern, when he finds the 
bett and moft correét poet of Rome frequently falling 
into it. Virgil has made as free with the firft perfon, 
as Pope has with the fecond. In the firft eclogue we 
find, 

Namque erit ille mihi femper Deus; illius aram 

Sepe tener zofris abovilibus imbuet agnus.”’ 
and, 

Poftquam zos Amaryllis habet, Galatea reliquit; 

Namque, fatebor enim, dum me Galatea tenebat-— 


Tibullus goes ftill further, and joins a pronoun in the 
plural number, to a verb in the fingular ; 


Perfida, nec merito, nos inimica merenti; 


to which muft be added the tautology of merito merentt, 
Yet perhaps it is barely doing juttice to Tibullus, to 
fay, he is not fecond to any of the Roman poets. 


ET 


ON 


IMMORTALITY IN A FUTURE STATE. 


[From an Effay on the Principle of Population as it affeds 
the Future Improvement of Society ; with Remarks onthe 
Speculations of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other 
Writers.) 


CANNOT quit this fubje&, without taking notice 

of thefe conjeCtures of Mr. Godwin and M. Con- 
dorcet, concerning the indefinite Prolongation of Hu- 
man Life,asa very curious inftance of the longing of 
the foul after immortality. Both of thefe gentlemea 
have rejeted the /ight of revelation which abfolutely 
promites eternal life in another ftate. hey have alto 
rejeGted the light of natural religion, which, to th 
ableft intelleéts, in all ages, has indicated the furure ex- 
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iftence of the foul. Yet fo congenial is the idea of zm- 
mortality to the mind of man, that they cannot confent 
entirely to throw it out of their fyftems. After all 
their Faftidious {cepticifins concerning the only probable 
mode of immortality, they introduce a fpecies of im-~ 
mortality of their own, not only completely contradic- 
tory to every law of philofophical probability, but z# 
ifelf in the Aigheft degree, narrow, partial, and unjuft. 
They fuppofe that all the great, virtuous, and exalted 
minds, that have ever exifted, or that may exift for 
fome thoufands, or perhaps millions of years, will be 
funk in aunihilation; and that only a few beings, not 
greater in number than can exift at once upon the earth, 
will be ultimately crowned with immortality. Had 
fuch a tenet been advanced as a tenet of revelation, [ 
am very fure that all the enemies of religion, and pro- 
bably Mr. Godwinand M. Condorcet, among the reft, 
would have exhaufted the whole force of their ridicule 
upon it, as the moft puerile, the moft abfurd, the 
pooreft, the moft pitiful, the moft iniquitoufly unjuft, 
and, confequently, the moft unworthy of the Deity, 
that the fuperftitious folly of man could invent. 

What a ftrange and curious proof do thefe conjec- 
tures exhibit of the inconfiftency of fcepticifm! For 
it fhould be obferved that there isa very ftriking and 
effential difference between believing an affertion which 
abfolutely contradiéts the moft uniform experience, and 
an affertion which contradiéts nothing, but is merely 
beyond the power of our prefent obfervation and know- 
ledge. So diverfified are the natural objeéts around us, 
fo many inftances of mighty power daily offer them- 
felves to our view, that we may fairly prefume that 
there are many forms and operations of nature which 
we have not yet obferved, or which, perhaps, we are 
not capable of obferving with our prefent confined in- 
lets of knowledge. 

The refurreétion of a fpiritual body from a natural 

X 2 body, 
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body, does not appear in itfelf a more wonderful in- 
{tance of power, than the germination of a blade of 
wheat from the grain, or an oak from an acorn. Could 
we conceive an intelligent being fo placed, as to be 
converfant only with inanimate or full grown objeéts, 
and never to have witneffed the procefs of vegetation or 
growth; and were another being to fhew him two little 
pieces of matter, a grain of wheat and an acorn, to de- 
fire him to examine them, to analize them if he pleafed, 
and endeavour to find out their properties and effences ; 
and then to tell him, that however trifling thefe lit- 
tle bits of matter might appear to him, they poffeffed 
fuch curious powers of feleétion, combination, arrange- 
ment, and almoft of creation, that upon being put into 
the ground, they would chufe amongft all the dirt and 
moiiture that furrounded them, thofe parts which beft 
fuited their purpofe, that they would colleét and arrange 
thefe parts with wonderful tafte, judgment, and execu- 
tion, and would rife up into beautiful forms, {carcely 
in any part analogous to the little bits of matter which 
were firft placed in the earth. I feel very little doubt 
that the imaginary being which I have fuppofed would 
hefitate more, would require better authority and 
ftronger proofs, before he believed thefe ftrange affer- 
tions, than if he had been told that a Being of mighty 
power, who had been the caufe of all that he faw around 
him, and of that exiftence of which he himtelf was con- 
{cious, would, by a great ad? of power, upon the death 
and corruption of human creatures, raife up the effence 
of thought, in a corporeal, or at leaft in a vifible form, 
to give it a happier exifience in another ftate. 

The only difference with regard to our own appre- 
henfions, that is not in favour of the latter affertion, is 
that the firft miracle we have repeatedly feen, and the 
lafi miracie we have not feen. I admit the full weight 
of this prodigious difference, but furely no man can 
hefitate a moment in faying that, putting revelation 

ov 
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out of the queftion, the refurreétion of a fpiritual body 
from a natural body, which may be merely one among 
the many operations of nature which we cannot fee, is 
an event indefinitely more probable than the immorta- 
lity of man on earth, which is not only an event of 
which no fymptoms or indications have yet appeared, 
but is a pofitive contradiétion to one of the moft con- 
fant of the laws of nature that has ever come within 
the obfervation of man. 

The powers of feleétion, combination, and tranfmu- 
tation, which every feed fhews, are truly miraculous. 
Who can imagine that thefe wonderful facuities are 
contained in thefe little bits of matter? To me it ap- 
pears much more philofophical to fuppofe, that the 
mighty God of Nature is prefent in full energy in all 
thefe operations. To this all-powerful Being, it would 
be equally eafy to raife an oak without an acorn as 
with one. The preparatory procefs of putting feeds 
into the ground, is merely ordained for the ufe of man, 
asone among the various other excitements neceflary 
to awaken matter into mind. It is an idea that will be 
found confiftent equally with the natural phenomena 
around us, with the various events of human life, and 
with the fucceffive revelations of God to man, to fupe 
pofe that the world is a mighty procefs for the creation 
and formation of mind. Many veffels will, neceffarily, 
come out of this great furnace in wrong fhapes. Thefe 
will be broken and thrown afide as ufelefs, while thofe 
veffels, whofe forms are full of truth, gracefulnefs, and 
lovelinefs, will be wafted into happier fituations, nearer 
the prefence of the Mighty Maker *. 


THOUGHTS 


* What this ingenious author means by “ many veffels 
necefJarily coming out of this great furnace in wrong fhapes,’’ 
cannot be eafily determined. But though it might not be in 
the power of an inferior potter to alter thefe wrong fhapes, 
which they have perverfely but neceffarily taken; yet many 
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THOUGHTS 
ON 


ORNAMENTING GRAVES WITH FLOIWERS, 


Unfeeling wit may fcorn, and pride may frown, 
Yet fancy, emprefs of the realms of fong, 
Shall blefs the decent mode, and reafon own 
It may be right——for who can prove it wrong! 
MASON, 


QEVERAL travellers, who have vifited the roman- 
tic regions of Cambria, have noticed a cuftom that 
prevails amongtt the inhabitants of that country, of 
planting and ftrewing evergreens and flowers on the 
graves of their deceafed relatives. But no one has 
written more pleafingly on this fubjeét, than the Re- 
verend Mr. Warner of Bath, who, to elegance of dic- 
tion and claffic erudition, has added a tendernefs of fen- 
timent that cannot fail to intereft the reader. This 
gentleman is of opinio n, that the cuftom alluded to is 
of very remote origin *. Nor would it be difficult to 
trace from heathen writers, in what great veneration 
this duty was held, and with what rigid punétuality it 
was obferved by the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
has, indeed, afforded a fund of nygrcert imagery tothe 
poets of almoft every age. But, waving 4ll refearches 
into hiftoric records, to prove i antiquity of this 
mournful rite, let us awhile confider it in another point 
of view. 


able writers, and many pious divines, are of opinion, that the 
Divine Potter will not break and throw them afide, but that 
he can and will fo alter their wrong fhapes, that, reftored to 
“ forms full of truth, grace, and lovelinefs,’’ they alfo fhall 
in due time, be “ w afted into happier fituations, nearer th 
prefence of the Mighty Maker.” Eprrors, 

* Sec Literary Re view, vol, iv, p. 406. 
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Though the ruftic, whofe little flock of goats climb 
the rugged heights of Plinlimmon, feels not his fenfes 
vibrate with the fuperftition of e/der times, though the 
myfterious ftrains of Druids no longer roufe the torpid 
faculties to enthufiafm; yet the inborn inftin& of the 
Cambrian’s foul, in a meafure, ftill remains: that fer- 
vor of imagination which taught the aborigines of Wales 
to revere the hallowed charms of the mifletoe, even 
tothe prefent day (though its effeéts may not be fo 
powerful as formerly ) infpires their defcendants, The 
flames of fanaticifm, which it hath been the toil of ages 
to enkindle, will not immediately fubfide. To this 
cat of fuperftition may be attributed their credulous 
belicf in magic fpells. This it is, which prompts them 
to adorn with flowers, at certain feafons of the year, the 
graves of their departed kindred, But here their fu- 
perfiition fhines in her faireft light ; this is her noblett 
work—a work, which it would be well, if he, on whom 
the beams of Revelation thine, deigned but to imi- 
tare ! 

Whilft paying this laft fad tribute to the manes of 
the dead, awed by the folemnity the fhrines of mor- 
tality fpread around infpire, the ideas muft neceffarily 
concentrate ; fancy wings her flight to heaven—per- 
haps memory will then recal the vifions of departed 
days ; the wretched mourner reflects how fhort a pe- 
riod has elapfed, fince he, on whofe inanimate relics his 
tears are falling, haftened to the felf fame fpot, to per- 
form the fame funeral office he now himfelf requires ! 


The hand that lifts the dibble, fhakes with fear, 
Left haply it difturb the friend below, 


Tf, at this awful junéture, his mind fuggefts a 
le€tion, that the difembodied fpirit of the deceafed 
hovers invifibly around the fpot that inclofes his mortal 
afhes, and beholds with pleafure this tef of his fur 
vivor’s love ;—-how is the weeping fufferer agitated !— 

the 


recol- 
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the fine- ftrun ne chords of fenfil vility are wound to their 
higheft pitch pow not, gentle reader, at the idea, 
th at the foul may quit its aérial manfion, to view the 

deeds of man. Tellme nor, it is a fuperftition incom 
patible with reafon—in allevents “ it is an error {weet 
and lucrative. 

Having thus remarked, how far this memorial of af- 
fection, though fprung from fuperftition, tends to ex. 
cite emotions of piety, let us briefly obferve how great 
a contraft prevails in feveral cemeteries of England. 

Tt is a wifh, naturally implanted in the heart of man, 
that when he fhall have put off his flefhly robe, it may 
reft undifturbed in its parent element, till the fina! 
day 

When bone to its appropriate bone fhall join, 
And at th’ Eternal’s high tribunal fland 
In full identity. 


Yet how fadly is this fcene reverfed in our village 
church-yards! inftead of odoriferous plants the rankek 
weeds are permitted to grow upon the graves. How 
often is the traveller fhocked to behoid an eyelefs ‘kul! 
unhouted above the foil, whilft the curate’s cattle are 
quietly enjoying their paftime, and trampling up the 
turf. What a violation is this of the facred rites of 
fepulture ! 

"Ye En; glithmen! who boaft, jufily boaft the arts of 
refinement, deem it not derogatory from your dignity 
to imitate, in this refpeét, your untutored neighbours. 
If ye do not ftriétly obferve each fuperftitious cere- 
mony, pay at leaft fome regard to the calls of humanity, 
and remember it is almoft the only means left you by 


Providence to teftify your veneration for the dead. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
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THE 


CORRECT PUBLIC SPEAKER. 
[From Burgh’s Art of Public Speaking. ] 


Correé? {peaker does not make a movement of 

limb, or feature, for which he has not a reafon. 
Ifhe addreffes heaven, he looks upward. If he fpeaks 
to his fellow-creatures, he looks round upon them. The 
Jpirit of what he fays, or is faid to him, appears in his 
jook. If he expreffes amazement, or would excite it, 
he difis up his Aands and eyes. If he szvires to virtue 
and happinets, he /preads his arms, and looks benevo- 
lence. If he threatens the vengeance of heaven againft 
vice, he bends his eyebrow into wrath, and menaces with 
his arm and countenance. He does not needlefsly faw 
the air with his arm, nor fad himfelf with his fxger. 
He does not clap his right Aazd upon his drea/, unlefs 
he has occafion to {peak of Azm/elf, or to introduce 
confiience, or fomewhat fentimental, He does not ftart 
éack, unlefs he wants to exprefs Aorror or averfivn. He 
does not come forward, but when he has occafion to 
folicit. He does not raife his voice, but to expre(s 
fomewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not lower it, 
but to contraff the raifirg of it. His eyes, by turns, 
according to the Aumour ot the matter he has to exprefs, 
fbarkle tury 5 drighien into joy ; glance difdain ; melt 
into grief ; frown difguit and hatred; Janguwi/h into 
love ; or glare diltraction. 

But to apply properly, and in a mafterly manner, the 
almoft endlefsly various external expreffions of the diffe- 
rent pafiions and emotions of the mind, for which na- 
ture has fo curioufly fitted the human frame—hic labor 
—here is the difficulty. Accordingly, a confummate 
public /peaker is truly a phenix. But much /e/s than 
all this, is, generally fpeaking, fufficient for moft oc- 
cafions. 

There 
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There is an error, which is too inconfiderately re. 
ceived by many judicious perfons, viz. that a public 
{peaker’s thewing himfelf to be in earneff, will alone 
fecure him of duly afe@ing his audience. Were this 
true, the enthufiaftic rant of the fanatic, who is often 
very much in earze/, ought to pleafe the judicious ; in 
whom, on the contrary, we know it excites only /augh- 
ter or pity. It is granted, that ature is the rule by 
which we are to /peat, and to yudge of propriety in 
fpeaking. And every public /peaker, who faithfully, 
and in a mafterly manner, fo//ows that univerfal guide, 
commands aitention and approbation. But a fpeaker 
may, either through incurable natural deficiency, or by 
deviating into fome incorrigible abfurdity of manner, 
exprefs the rea/ and the warm fentiments of his Azart, 
in fuch an awkward way, as fhall effetually defeat 
his whole defign upon thofe who hear him, and render 
himfelf the obje& of their ridicule. It is not enough, 
as Quintilian * fays, to be a Auman creature, to make a 
good fpeaker. As, on one hand, it is not true, thata 
fueaker’s thewing himéelf in earneff is alone /uficient, 
fo on the other, it is certain, that if he does not /eem to 
be iv earnef +, he cannot but faz/ of his defign. 

There isa true /udlime in delivery, as in the other 
imitative avis; in the manner, as wellas in the matter, 
of what an orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, 
feulpture, mufic, and the other elegancies, the true 
fublime coniifts in a fet of maflerly, large, and noble 
“‘ftrokes of art, fuperior to florid /ttlene/s ; fo it is in 
delivery. The accents are to be clear and articulate; 
every /yllable fianding off from that which is next to it, 
fo that they might be zumbered as they proceed. The 
inflections of the voice are to be fo diftinétly /uited to 
the matter, that the Aumour or paffons might be known 


* Inft. Orat. p. 442. 
+ - Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
Prius ipfi tibi. 
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by the found of the voice only, where there could not 
be one word heard. And the variations are to be, 
like the full {welling folds of the drapery in a fine pic- 
ture, or ftatue, do/d, and free, and forcible. 

True eloquence does not wait for cool approbation. 
Like irrefiftible eauty, it tran/ports, it ravifhes, it com- 
mands the admiration of all who are within its reach, 
If it allows time to criticife, itisnot genuine. It ought 
to Aurry us out of ourfelves, to engage and fwallow up 
our whole attention ; 10 drive every thing out of our 
minds, befides the fuljed it would hold forth, and the 
point it wants to carry. The hearer finds himfelf as 
unable to refift, as to blow out a conflagration with the 
breath of his mouth, or to flop the ftream of a river 
with his and. His paffions are no longer Ais own. 
The orator has taken poffeffion of them; and, with fu- 
perior power, works them to whatever he p/ea/es. 

There is no earthly objed? capable of making fuch 
various and fuch forcid/e impreffions upon the human 
mind, as a confummate /peaker. In viewing the art:- 
ficial creations, which flow from the pencil of a Ra- 
phael, the critical eye is indeed delighted to a high 
pitch; and the delight is ratioval, becaufe is flows from 
fources unknown to beings delow the rational {phere. 
But the ear remains wholly uxengaged and unenter- 
tained. 

In liftening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, 
and Handel, the flood of pleafure which pours upon 
the car, is almoft too much for human nature. And 
mufic applied to exprefs the fublimities of poetry, as in 
the oratorio of Samfon, and the Allegro and Penforofo, 


yields a pleafure fo truly rationa/, that a Plato, or a So- 
crates, need not be afiamied to declare their fenfbility 
of it. But here again, the eye has not its gratilication. 
For the opera (in which ad?/on ts joined with mufic, in 
order to entertain the eye at the fame 


al 


time with the 
ear) T muft beg leave, with all due fubmilfion to the 


bhai ane’ 
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tafte of the great, to confider as a forced confunétion of 
two things, which mature does not allow to go together, 
For it never will be other than uznatural, to fee he. 
roes, fighting, commanding, threatening, lamenting, 
and making /ove in the warblings of an Italian /ong. 

It is only the elegant /peaker, who can at once regale 
the eye with the view of its moft amiable objeét, the 
human form in all its glory ; the ear with the original 
of all mufic, the uxderfianding with its proper and na- 
tural food, the knowledge of important truth ; and the 
imagination with all that, in nature, or in art, is dean. 
tiful, fublime, or wonderfus. For the orator’s field is 
the univerfe, and his fubjeéts are a// that 1s noc of 
God, and his works; of fuperior natures, good and 
evil, and their works; and of terreftrials, and their 
works. 

In a confummate fpeaker, whatever there is of cor- 
poreal dignity, or beauty, the majefty of the human 


face divine, the grace of adion, the piercing g/ance, or 


gentle Janguifh, or fiery flafh of the eye; whatever of 
lively paffion, or ftriking emotion of mind, whatever of 

tion, of wile refledion, or irrefiftible rea- 
foning ; whatever of excellent in human nature, all 
that the Aazd of the Creator has impreffed, of his own 
image upon the nodlef creature we are acquainted with, 
all this appears in the confummate /peater tothe highef 


advaniage. And whoever is proof againft fuch a dif- 
piey of all that is noble in human nature, muft have 
neither eye, nor ear, nor paffion, nor imagination, not 
tafie, nor underfianding. 

Though it may be alledged, that a great deal of ge/- 
ture, or action, at the dar, or in the pulpit, efpecially 
the /aiter, is not wanted, nor is quite in charadfer ; tt 
is yet certam, that there is no part of the man, that 
has not its proper attitude. The eyes are not tobe 
rolled along the ceiling, as if the fpeaker thought him- 


fel: in duty bound to take care how the flies behave 
themf{clves. 
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themfelves. Nor are they to be conftantly caft down 
upon the ground, as if he were before his judge re- 
ceiving fentence of death. Nor to be fixed upon one 
point, as if he fawa ghoft. The arms of the preacher 
are not to be xeedlefily thrown out, as if he were drown- 
ing inthe pulpit, or drandi/hed, after the manner of the 
ancieat pugiles, or boxers, exercifing themfelves by 
fighting with their own thadow, to prepare them for 
the Olympic contefts. Nor, on the contrary, are his 
hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by his 
fides as lank as if they were both qw/thered. The head 
isnot to ftand fixed, as if the fpeaker had a perpetual 
crick in his neck. Nor is it to od at every third word, 
as if he were acting Jupiter, or his would-be-fon, 
Alexander: 


With ravith’d ears 
The monarch hears ; 
Affumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
Aud feems to fhake the fpheres. 
DRYDEN’S ODF, 


A judicious fpeaker is mafter of fuch a variety of 
decent and natural motions, and has fuch command of 
attitude, that he will not be long enough in one poflure 
to fend the eye of the {pe&tator. The master he has 
to pronounce, wiil fuggeft the propriety of changing 
from time to time, his /ook, his poffure, his motion, and 
tone of voice, which if they were to continue too long 
the fame, would become tedious and irk/ome to the be- 
holders. Yet he is not to be every moment changing 
pofture, likea harlequin, nor ¢hrow/ng his hands about, 
as if he were fhewing legerdemain tricks. 

Above all things, the public {peaker is zever to for- 
gen the great rule, ARS EST CELARE ARTEM. It 
would be infinitely more pleafing to fee him deliver 
himfelf with as little zvotion, and no better attitude, 


than thofe of an Egyptian mummy, than diflorting him- 
Vou, IX. Y felf 
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felf into all the wiolations of decorum, which affeGation 
produces. Art, /een through, is execrable. 

Modefty ought ever to be con/picuous in the behaviour 
of ail who are obliged to exhibit themfelves before the 
eye of the public. Whatever of geffure, or exertion of 
voice, fuch pertons ufe, they ought to appear plainly to 
be drawa intothem by the zmportance, /pirit, or hu- 
mour of the matter. If the fpeaker ufes any arts of 
delivery, which appear plainly to be frudied, the effed 
will be, that his awkward attempt to work upon the 
paffions of his hearers, by means of which he és xot 
mafter, will render him odious and contemptible to them. 
With what fief and pedantic folemnity do fome public 
{peakers utter thoughts, fo trifiing, as to be hardly worth 
uttering at all! And what unnatural and un/fuitable 
tones of voice, and gefficulations, do others appiy, in 
delivering what, by ¢hecr manner of delivering, one 
would be apt to queftion, not only whether it is their 
own compofition, but whether they really x2derfland 
it. 

Hoxton Square. J. EVANS. 

a 


THE 
TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 
A TALE. 

(Continued from page 162.) 


To fhare a heavy burden, merely to eafe anothers, is noble; 
to do it cheerfully is fublime. 
LAVATER. 


URPRIZE, gratitude, and love, nearly overpowered 
the trembling frame of Eliza on this difcovery, 
and created emotions in her mind that elude the im- 
potence of words. In vain fhe endeavoured to recal 
the animation of her deliverer, every effort was fruit- 
lefs, and fhe could only prefs his hand and mourn = 
Lim 
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him in filence. A ftorm that had been gathering over 
her head, now began to vent itfelf on the earth, and 
happily effeéted what her tender affiduities had failed 
in. Steinfort, on coming to himfelf, and finding the 
lady, whom he had attempted to releafe, kneeling by 
his fide, and anxioufly waiting his recovery, felt a plea- 
fure that amply repaid him for any injuries he had 
fuftained. The darknefs that now reigned around, at 
once precluded the poflibility of his knowing Eliza, or 
perceiving her embarraffment. He arofe, and politely 
taking her hand, expreffed his happinefs on finding her 
fafe, and hoped fhe had not fuffered from the hands of 
the ruffans. She thanked him in tones modulated by 
her feelings, which never fail in addrefling themfelves 
to the heart, and which are the beft recompence a feel- 
ing mind can receive. She briefly informed him of her 
entanglement in the wood, and of the part of the coun- 
try from which fhe came ; but expreffed fome concern 
on his account, and hoped, in return, that his generous 
exertions in her behalf had not been at the expence of 
any perfonal injury. He laughed her apprehenfions 
away in a vein of pleafantry, and conduéted her intoa 
{pacious walk into the interior of the wood. 

Meanwhile the ftorm confiderably increafing, 
they found themfelves under the neceffity of taking 
fhelter under the largeft of the trees. Having fecured 
themfelves from the rage of the elements, a paufe of 
fome minutes elapfed, during which Eliza was agitated 
by various emotions. The idea of making herfelf 
known to Steinfort, was attended by a train of unplea- 
fant circumftances ; yet the fingular fervices he had af- 
forded her, rendered difingenuoufnefs ftill more difa- 
greeable. Steinfort at length interrupted hermeditations, 
by expreffing a defire to know more of the perfon to 
whom he had been {fo fortunate in rendering himfelf 
ferviceable. ** Alas!’’ replied Eliza, ‘¢ 1 am an un- 
fortunate being, whom any further acquaintance with 

2 would 
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would lead you only into new troubles.’ As the va. 
ried landfcape affumes its wonted beauty, when lighted 
up by the morning fun, fo are the focial feelings of a 
fenfible mind kindled at the touch of forrow. A lady 
in diftrefs, at any time was-fufficient to make a heroof | 
Steinfort ; but when oppreffed with grief, the awakened 
the fineft touches of his nature. Though this com 
laint repreffed his officioufnefs, it increafed his defire 
ie a further indulgence, and, inthe moft refpeétful fo. 
licitations, he begged her to let him know in wha 
manner he could be ferviceable to her, which the an- 
fwered only by entreating him to defilt; ** Yet,’’ ad- 
ded the, “a perfon from whom I have received fuch 
fingular favours, I cannot objeét to confulting asa 
friend. Tell me,’’ continued fhe, “ how I am to 
avoid judging wrongly of characters known only b 
public opinion.”’ “ For myfelf,” replied Steinfort, “ | 
thould fuppofe we ought not to judge at a// decidedly, 
till enabled by a familiar acquaintance, and afterwards 
be directed by that acquaintance aione ; but fociety isa 
whirlpool of error, in which, by imperceptible degrees, 
we accede to the centre ; few have {ufficient courage of 
mind to oppofe the current, but, after a faint refiftante, 
fubmit to be whirled away with the reft. I ama 
very reclufe,”” continued he, ‘* fhut out from the world; 
the dumb beaft alone is my companion, he blabs not my 
fecrets, he perverts not my aétions, he deferves well of 
my confidence.” ‘ And is there no felfithnefs in the 
refolve ?”” replied Eliza. ‘ Ought thofe charaéters 
that are beft capacitated to reétify the judgment and 
dire&t the opinions of the world to be removed from 
the poft in which they can be mott effectually fer- 
viceable > Does not this, likewife, in fome meafure, 
imply a want of courage? Is it not making facrifices 
of pleafures deemed unworthy our acceptance, and is 
not religion, which was intended as a manfion of plea- 
fure, converted into a fhelter from pain?’’ Steinfort 
was 
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was ftruck with the propriety of her remarks, and 
every moment became more interefted in her welfare. 
«© { will not attempt my juftification, madam,”’ replied 
he, “ I have been hurried away by my feelings, and 
peculiar circumftances.”’ He then enquired if the had 
ever refided at S———. She replied in the affirma- 
tive. A variety of queftions crowded upon his mind. 
“No doubt you have heard of fuch a perfon as Mifs 
Dalton ?’’ added he. ** I know her well,” anfwered 
Eliza. His agitation became extreme. ‘* Madam,” 
continued he, in an elevated voice, *¢ you have it in your 
power to determine much in refpeét to the bent of my 
future life ; and T doubt not but you will deal with me 
candidly. Is Mifs Dalton that capricious flave of 
vicious fafhions, that the world piétures her, or the 
jutt and meretorious friend of virtue ?”’ ‘* I hope the 
lives but to be the latter,” replied Eliza. ‘ Thank 
heaven, I have done her juftice!"’ exclaimed Stein- 
fort, “ vice muft deform the fineft fet of features. One 
queftion more, madam,”’ continued he, ‘ and I will 
trouble you nomore. Have you reafons to fuppofe that 
her affections are engaged?’ ‘ Irrevocably fo,” an- 
fwered Eliza, The anfwer was abrupt, but imme- 
diately to the point, and he was evidently affeéted with 
it. “’Tis enough,’’ exclaimed he, * we have all our 
weakneffes—you, madam, have difcovered mine; and 
forgive me, if for a moment I have forgotten your for- 
rows in my own.”’ Eliza became every moment more 
embarraffed ; repeatedly did the attempt to declare her- 
felf, and as repeatedly did her refolution fail her. At 
length the ftorm having fubfided, the filver moon, 
which had before revealed the features of Steinfort, re- 
vealed thofe of Eliza in return! 

Pleafure winged away the firft moments of furprize 
with Steinfort on this difcovery, but recolleétion foon 
gave his thoughts a different direétion. He found that 
Eliza was unfortunate—in love; and, perhaps, like 
himfelf| without hope. He fummoned his refolution, 
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and after aukwardly expreffing his happinefs and fur. 
prize at fo unexpeéted a pleafure, he requefted her to 
forget there was ever fucha perfon as Steinfort, or per. 
mit him to devote the remainder of his life to her fer. 
vice. Elizawas filent. He begged the liberty of con- 
duéting her home—the gave him her hand, and they 
walked filently forward. Every moment’s refleétion 
ferved but the more to convince Steinfort of thejlofs he 
fuftained in Eliza. Never did he ftand more in need 
of words, and never was he fo totally deprived of them, 
He wifhed not officioufly to folicit, nor ungeneroufly to 
extort from her thofe forrows which would occafion 
more pain in the recital than the concealment. They 
approached the gates of Eliza’s refidence, and Steinfort 
at length recalled his wandering intelleéts. He ob- 
ferved that they both had fortuitoufly became ac. 
quainted with each others misfortunes ; that the had 
learnt who was the prime objeét of his love, and chief 
caufe of his retirement; that he would not, by an un- 
timely officioufnefs, queftion her in refpeét to thofe un- 
toward circumftances that had attended their acquaint. 
ance ; but that all he had left to hope was from her 
lenity in anfwering him one queftion, and he would 
never more trouble her with his prefence. She fig- 
nified her affent. ‘* Who then, madam,’ afked he, 
‘is that highly favoured fon of mortality, referved for 
that enjoyment which my utmoft prefumption has 
f{carce dared to glance at?’’ ** Do you with him any 
harm ?’’ enquired Eliza. ‘I with him every happinels 
of which human nature is fufceptible,’’ replied Stein 
fort, ** while he aéts worthy of you; but when he 
ceafes to do this, may the lightnings of heaven purfue 
him !”? * Sir,’’ rejoined Eliza, *¢ I cannot excufe my- 
felf for having dealt difingenuoufly with you, and trifled 
with your exalted chara&ter. You have f{natched me 
from the brink of the moft exquifite wretchednefs— 
you have deferved more frank and geneorus treatment. 
But I willanfwer your queftion faithfully,’ a 
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fhe, while her cheek refle&ted a more rofy beam, “ for 
] am not afhamed to own that the name of him who 
bet deferves, and alone poffeffes my heart, is—Stein- 
fort.” Bidding him call on her on the morrow, with- 
out giving him time to anfwer, fhe then entered an 
avenue of trees, and immediately difappeared! 

Glowing with admiration, and dazzled by fuch an un. 
expected profpeét of blifs, Steinfort continued for awhile 
motionlefs with furprize ; then turning his eyes from 
the {pot where fhe had difappeared, and echoing her 
words, he bent his fteps homewards with a head fullf 
happinefs, and a heart that beat light at the thought. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


EE 


THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION. 


_ Sure the fame power 


That rear’d the piece at firft, and took it down, 
Can re-affergble the loofe fcatter’d parts, 
And put them as they were! 


BLAIR, 


PEAKING of the Chriftian doétrine of a refur- 
re€tion, Celfus pronounces it to be the hope of 
worms, and only worthy of the worms. And Pliny 
declares it to be one of thofe things which it is impof- 
fible for even the infinite power of the Almighty to 
accomplifh ; and many of the moderns refining upon 
St. Paul’s illuftrations of this intricate fubjeét, round- 
ly afert, that it is no where promifed that the fame 
body thali be raifed up, but another which thall be pre- 
pared for us; but that ¢A/s is cutting, not untying the 
Gordian knot, muft be evident to every one who confi- 
ders the fubjeét for a moment. The proper notion of a 
refurreétion is, that it is a re-produétion of that which 
once was—the refurreétion of a body which ~— ar 
folved, 
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folved, and turned to duft; and, if at the laft dav, we 
come forward in any other bodies but ¢no/e which are 
depofited by weeping friendfhip in the duft, the refur. 
rection is not a refurreétion but a new creation. In 
fhort, without admitting the fa&t, that the body which 
died is the body which fhall arife again, there is an evi. 
dent impropriety pervading all the language of the 
New Teftament. 

It is confeffed, that ¢A/s exertion of divine power 
which watches over every duft, which accompanies 
every effential particle of the man through all its 
changes and revolutions, and referves it for a day of 
re-union, is amazing; but is it more amazing than 
the work of creation? In the one cafe, fcattered matter 
is fimply colle€ted together and rebuilt ; in the other itis 
formed, and formed, amazing thought ! out of nothing. 

Tt will be faid, perhaps, that in the work of crea- 
tion, there is no contradiétion; but that the retfurrec- 
tion involves nothing but contradiétion, and comes not 
within the compafs of poffibiliry. Let us enquire then, 
what there isin the Chriftian doétrine of a refurrec- 
tion, which thus outrages our ideas of things. 

It is the accepted opinion, that when thefe taber- 
nacles*of flefh are laid in the duft, they prefently re- 
folve into their primitive principles—thefe principles 
are, ere long, elaborated into the food of plants, and 
plants, in their turn, become the food of man. On this 
fuppofition, the materials of which J am compofed, may 
eventually pafs into the compofition of a thoufand other 
men; and animated matter pafling on from modifica. 
tion to modification, may appertain to a thoufand dif- 
ferent individuals, and be exclufively appropriate to no 
one. This was the ground on which the ancient Sor 
phifts refted their obje€tion to the Chriftian’s hope, and 
was tauntingly advanced as a full and complete confu- 
tation of the doétrine in queftion. But it is not, per- 
heps, quite certain, that this formidable objeétion is ac- 
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curately ftated; and perhaps there are principles 
which throw a ray of light upon the difficult fubjeét, 
and enable us to unravel its intricacies. When we talk 
of the refurreétion, and pronounce. it to be impoffible, 
we ought firft to afcertain what it is Chriflianity pro- 
mifes us fhall arife ; in other words, what is the man ? 
Science demonftrates that thefe habiliments of flefh, 
with which we are now clad, are ever changing. And 
fome take it for granted that, at the prefent moment, 
we are not in poffeffion of an individual atom of what 
we once were *. But though we are thus for ever 

fluctuating, 


* Sanctorius has difcovered, that, in the warmer latitudes, 
the human body perfpires about 50 ounces a day. Suppofing 
now that a man weighs r6olb. in fifty-one days he difcharges 
then, through the emunétories, a quantity of perfpirable mat- 
ter, the fpecific gravity of which is equal to his own; from 
hence, in conneétion with the other evacuations, which are at 
the fame time carrying on, it has been concluded that the 
whole human body undergoes a complete change and renewal 
at {tated intervals ——But this is drawing a hatty conclufion, 
and begging the queftion rather than demonftrating it. Though 
the fluids which we appropriate to our ufe may be fublimed, 
it byno means follows that the folids are fublimed alfo. 
Nay, it is demonftrable, that the folids are not capable of 
being evaporated by perfpiration; and, confequently, that the 
complete and entire change of our corporeal fyftem, is, at 
lealt, queitionable. In addition to this, it is found by conti- 
nual experience, that the effet of changes which take place 
in the conftitution in infancy, accompanies us to the lateit pe- 
riod of life, and equally aifeéts the original and the renovated 
body ; the inference fiom which is, that the renovated body 
is in bafis, the body which originally was; for inftance, the 
fmall-pox affeéts the human frame but once. How if the feat of 
this difeafe, in common with the re(t of the body, be changed 
| every fifty days, what matters it that the body which I occu- 
pied in infancy, was purified of it? If I have ow a totally re- 
novated, a totally new body, 1 mutt certainly be juft as liable 
tothe contagion at the prefent moment as ever I was; but 
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fluctuating, man is the man he was, ere yet the func. 
tions of nature had elaborated a particle of his prefent 
compofition ; though care has plowed its furrows on 
his brow, and the winter of age has feared the rofe- 
buds of infancy and youth from his cheeks, Ae con. 
tinues the felf fame individual ftill. It follows then 
that man is man,,not becaufe his corporeal fyftem is 
from day to day amplified by the nutriment which he 
applies tohis ufe. There is a fomewhat, independent 
of thefe ever fluctuating materials which defignates the 
man; of courfe, when we rife at the fummons of the 
archangel’s trumpet, it is by no means indifpenfable to 
our identity, that thefe perithing materials fhould rife 
with us. In fhort, when the adverfaries of Chrif- 
tianity pronounce the refurreétion to be impoflible, be- 
caufe the fame matter enters into the amplification of 
different bodies, they pafs their fentence without duly 
confidering the cafe. Locke, Bifhop Newton, and 
others, fuppofe that 47s undefineable fomewhat, which 
conftitutes identy, is the confcioufnefs which accompa- 
nies through every ftage of life ; but confcioufnefs is an 
operation of the mind, not of the body, and, of courfe, 
has nothing to. do with the fubjeét farther, than as it 
ferves to afcertain myfelf to myfelf; add to which, that 
confcioufnefs may be fufpended, and even annihilated, 
while perfonal identity remains ; and, laftly, if confci- 
outnefs and identity be one and the fame, the ftroke 
which deprives me of any part of myfelf, ought alfo to 
defpoil me of a portion of my confcioufnels, confe- 
quently confcioufnefs cannot conftitute identity. Indi- 
viduality is an inexplicable fomewhat, which, indepen- 


but this is contrary to fa&. The conclufion then follows that, at 
lealt, the feat of this difeaje in the human body, is neither thrown 
oif by perfpiatrion or digeftion, but continues unaltered for life; 
and if there be one portion of the human frame which accom- 
panies him through all the changes and viciflitudes of life, there 
may be another alfo equally permanent and fixed. 
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dent of this waxing and waning flefh, is attached to the 
body ; and if tAvs rifes from the duft at the laft day, the 
refurrection is complete. 

Moreover that the effential particles of which one 
man is compounded, enter into union with the particles, 
and form effential parts of another man, is not yet de- 
monftrated. It is by no means clear, that the no longer 
tenantable body which we number with our fathers, is 
capable of becoming the nutriment of plants, and, con- 
fequently of man ; to afcertain this point, many a labo- 
rious analyfis, and many an accurate experiment are 
wanting. Experience has fhewn, that vegetable life 
dedu&ts nothing from the fpecific gravity of the foil on 
which it flourithes. The earth is but an elaboratory, 
in which nature prepares food for the cattle and ‘ herb 
for the fervice of man,’’ but deduéts nothing from the 
elaboratory itfelf. For the fame reafon, when we are 
committed to the duft, the remnant which affe€tion has 
bathed with its tears, becomes an elaboratory too * ; 

diffolving, 


* What is the procefs of nutrition? Philofophy has re- 
cently difcovered, that the.combination of impalpable gaffes 
will, fometimes, produce a palpable refult; thus rain is the 
product of different gaffes clafhing in the atmofphere, and it 
is not improbable that the combination of other gaffes may 
produce other refults; in fhort, that both vegetable and ani- 
mal matter may be nothing more than different combinations 
of gas; at leaft it feems to be the procefs by which vegetable 
life is carried on. The abforbent veifcls known to be in the 
roots, appropriate to themfelves one fpecies of gas, extricated 
by putrefaétion from perifhing fubftances depofited in the 
earth; the abforbents which have been detedted in the foilage, 
appropriate to themfelves another fpecies of gas, floating in the 
air; thefe different gaffes coming into contaét in the body of 
the plant, form there the matter of which it is compounded ; 
hence in the leaf where one fpecies of gas preponderates, we 
find one kind of fubftance. In the root, where the other fpe- 
cies of gas preponderates, we find another kind of fubftance. 
In the trunk, where both meet in their proper proportions, and 
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diffolving, its adventitious matter may ferve asa flux, 
menftruum for the generation of the various gaffes on 
which vegetable life fubfifts; but the duft abides the fame, 
and knows no other change till the laft trump fhall bid 
it refume its priftine form—fhall bid it rife! In thort, 
man may, perhaps, be aptly compared to a curious fyf- 
tem of fibres, amplified by adventitious nutriment ; that 
adventitious nutriment may be common to a thoufand 
generations, but the fyftem of fibres is all his own, it 
goes down with him to the grave. It remains there 
unchanged, unappropriated, and rifes again at the ge- 
neral reftoration day; accordingly when we examine 
the farcophagi in which the remains of thofe who once 
trod the ftage of life have undergone the undifturbed 
procefs of decay, what do we find? A few handfuls of 
impalpable duft ! A mere mortuum caput, which che- 
mifiry can fublime or reduce no farther ; all that was 
changeable is e{caped, what remains no art can change. 
This fuppofition admitted, the difficulty involved in 
the refurreétion vanifhes. This radical principle, which 
conftitutes the man, may be infinitely comminuted. It 
may be fcattered by the winds; it may be toffed upon 
the waves; but he who formed it firft can colleé it 
together again ; however broken down he can rear it up 
anew ! 


work of nature 1s complete—the tranfition from hence is ob- 
vious. Matter thus elaborated, paffing into the animal fto- 
mach, the component gaffes are there extricated again by the 
procefs of digeftion, and entering into combination with other 
gaffes, extricated from other digefting fubftances, forms that 
new matter which is properly the nutriment of man; we are, 
thercfore, in fact, but little indebted to animal matter for our 
fuftenance. Striétly fpeaking, animal matter is that only 
which is properly and exclufively animals’ — what it has re- 
ceived from vegetable life, we receive in our turn, reduce t 
its firft principles, and then appropriate to ourfelves—what i: 
properly animal fubmits not to this procefs, of courfe is not 


appropriated, but paffes off in the faces, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
x OF 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY J. MORSE, D. D. 


Minifter at Charleftown, near Bofton, and Author of the 
American Geography. 


a death of this great man has rendered an ac-~ 
count of his life particularly defirable. To a 
nation whofe feelings feem to be abforbed by this moft 
affi€ting event, whofe attention is chiefly direéted to 
the contemplation of the refplendent virtues of the de- 
ceafed Father of his country, every circumftance of his 
life has become interefting. 

I have not the vanity to affume to be the biographer 
of General Wafhington. This arduous, honourable, 
and ufeful tafk, is probably already affigned, by proper 
authority, to a man competent to its execution, and 
who is already, or will be, in poffeffion of all the requi- 
fite documents for fo important a work. But having 
heretofore given to the public, in a work * defigned 
for their ufe, a brief fketch of his life, I hope they will 
not confider it as prefumption in me, if, with a view to 
fatisfy, in fome degree, folicitous inquiries on the fub- 
je&t, and as a humble tribute to the memory of the fr/ 
of men, 1 revife and enlarge this fketch, and in an im- 
proved form, at this moment of general feeling, offer it 
to their perufal. 

The fate General Wafhington was born in the pa- 
rifh of Wafhington, Weftmoreland county, in Virginia, 
February 22, 1732. He was the third fon of Mr. Au- 
guftine Wathington, a planter or farmer of refpeétable 


* New edition of the American Geography, qto. 1799. 
Stockdale, London. 
Vou. IX. z talents, 
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talents, diftinguifhed reputation, and large eftate in 
Virginia. The anceftors of this gentleman, about the 
year 1657, removed from Yorkthire, in England, to 
Virginia, and fettled in King George’s County, where, 
at the commencement of our revolution, the General 
had three brothers living, viz. Samuel, John, and 
Charles, all gentlemen of confiderable landed property, 
and a fifter, the wife of Col. Fielding Lewis *. 

The General was the firft fruit of a fecond marriage, 
His early education, conduéted by a private tutor, un. 
der the direétion of his father, was fuch as favoured the 
produétion of an athletic and vigorous body, and the 
formation of a correét and folid mind.  Inhaling a 
pure mountain air, accuftomed to the healthful occupa. 
tions of rural life, and to the manly toils of the chafe, 
his limbs expanded to an unufual, robuft, but well pro- 
portioned and graceful fize, adapted to endure the fa. 
tigues of his future life, and to fuftain the aétive ener- 
gies of his noble foul. 

By his tutor he was taught the rudiments of the 
Latin language, Englith grammar, and the elements of 
the mathematicks. At the, age of ten years his father 
died, and the charge of a numerous family devolved on 
his eldeft brother, Mr. Lawrence Wafhington. This 
brother, a young gentleman of moft promifing talents, 
had a captain’s command in the colonial troops, em- 
ployed againft Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon. 
On his return from this expedition, he married the 
daughter of the Honourable William Fairfax, of Bel- 
voir, and fettled on his patrimonial eftate, which he 
called Mount Vernon, in honour of his admiral, from 
whom he had received many civilities. He was after- 
wards made adjutant-general of the militia of Virginia, 


* See a letter, written at an early period of the American 
Revolution, by John Bell, Efq. of Maryland, to a friend in 
Europe, and publifhed in the Maffachuffetts Magazine for 
March, 1791. 
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but did not long furvive hisappointment. He left one 
daughter, who dying young, and his fecond brother alfo 
having deceafed without iffue, the. General fucceeded 
tothe family feat, and to a very confiderable landed 
eftate. 

It is a circumftance which ought not to be here 
omitted, that, at the age of fifteen, he was entered a 
midfhipman on board a Britifh fhip of war, ftationed on 
the coaft of Virginia, and his baggage prepared for em- 
barkation ; but his mother, then a widow, expreffing 
her reluctance at his engaging in that profeffion, the 
plan was abandoned. 

The office of adjutant-general, made vacant by the 
death of his brother, in confequence of the extenfive 
limits of the province, was now divided into three dif- 
triéts; and the future hero of America, before he had 
completed his twentieth year, began his military fervice 
by a principal appointment in that department, with 
the rank of Major. 

When he was little more than twenty years of age, 
an event occurred which called forth his great talents 
into public notice and exercife. In 1753, the French 
from Canada, aided by the Indians, whom they engaged 
for the purpofe, made inroads and encroachments upon 
the weftern frontiers, along the Allegany and Ohio 
rivers. Orders were received from England by the 
Governor * and Council of Virginia, to repel by force 
thefe encroachments. It was however thought a pru- 
dent preliminary ftep, to make an effort to prevent 
open hoftilities, by friendly and fpirited remonftrances 
tothe French, and conciliatory overtures to the In- 
dians. Major Wafhington was deputed to undertake 
this important and perilous embaffy. Accordingly'he 
was difpatched by the Governor, with a letter to the 
Commander in Chief of the French, on the Ohio, com- 


* Lieutenant Governor Dinwiddie at this time adminiftered 
the government. 


plaining 











plaining of the infraétions of the treaties fubfifting be- 
tween the twocrowns ; and with inftruétions and ple- 
nary powers to treat with the Six Nations, and other 
tribes of Weftern Indians, and to fecure their attach. 
ment to England. He commenced his journey late im 
Oétober, with about fifteen attendants, and endured the 
fatigues, and performed the duties of his miffion, with 
fingular fortitude, induftry, intelligence, and addrefs. 
When he returned with Monfieur de St. Pierre’s an. 
fwer, and gave information of his fuccefs in his nego- 
ciations with the Indians, he received the approbation 
and thanks of his country. His journal * and report 
to Governor Dinwiddie, which were publifhed at the 
time, early announced to the world, that ftrength and 
correétnefs of mind, eafe and manlinefs of ftyle, and that 
judgment, method, and accuracy in doing bufinefs, 
which have fince chara€terized him in conduéting more 
arduous affairs. His journal for many years after, 
proved of effential fervice to travellers into that wef- 
tern wildernefs. 

Notwithftanding the remonftrances made by the go- 
vernment of Virginia, to the French Commandé 
the Ohio, through Major Wathington, hoftile operat 
tions in that quarter, were ftill continued, as part of a 
meditated plan of general attack upon the then Britifa 
colonies. In this ftate of things, orders were received 
from the mother country, for the colonies to unite, and 
prepare to defend themfelves. The affembly of Vir- 
nia took the lead, and early im the year 1754, voteda 
fum of money for the public fervice, and agreed to raife 
a regiment of 400 men for the defence of the frontiers 
of that colony. Mr. Fry, one of the profeffors of the 
college of William and Mary, was appointed Colonel 
of this regiment, and Major Wathington, then about 


* This Journal was publifhed in the Maffachufetts Ma- 
gazine for June and July 1739, from a copy fent to the 
writer of this, from his correfpondent in Virginia. 
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twenty-three years of age, received the commiffion of 
Lieutenant-colonel. Colonel Fry died fhortly after his 
appointment, and left his regiment and rank to the 
fecond in command. 

Colonel Wafhington was now indefatigable in his 
efforts to form his regiment, to eftablifh magazines, and 
open roads fo as to pre-occupy the advantageous poft 
at the confluence of the Allegany and Monongahela 
rivers (now Puti/ourgh) which he had recommended 
for that purpofe, in his report the preceding year. Im- 
preffed with the neceffity of expedition in accomplith- 
ing this important objeét, without waiting for a detach- 
ment of independent regulars, and fome companies of 
provincials from the neighbouring colonies, who were 
expected to join him, he commenced his march in the 
month of May. 

On his way, at a place called Red Stone, he met a 
ftrong party of French and Indians, which he engaged 
and routed, after killing and capturing fifty of the 
enemy. Among the prifoners was the celebrated Monf. 
depp Force, and two other officers, from whom Colonel 

athington received intelligence, that the French 
forces on the Ohio, confifted of upwards of 1000 regu- 
lars, and feveral hundred Indians, and that they had 
already erected a fort at the poft he had intended to oc- 
cupy, which they called Fort dx Que/ne. Upon this 
intelligence, he took his ftation with his little army, at 
a place called Great Meadows, for the conveniency of 
forage and fupplies, where he built a temporary ftock- 
ade to cover his forces, and named it Fort Necefjity. 
Here he waited the arrival of expe&ted fuccours from 
New York and Pennfylvania, but was joined by Cap- 
tain M‘Kay’s regulars only, which increafed his force 
to about 400 effective men. He remained unmolefted 
till July, when he received information from his fcouts, 
that a confiderable party of the enemy was approaching 
toreconnoitre his poft ; he fallied and defeated them ; 
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“but in return was attacked by an army of French and 
Indians, computed to have been 1500 ftrong, under the 
command of the Sieur de Villiers. The little garrifon 
made a gallant defence of feveral hours, during which 
they killed nearly 200 of the enemy, and more than one 
third of their own number were either killed or wound. 
td. The French commander, difcouraged by fuch 
bold oppofition, propofed a parley, which terminated 
in an honourable capitulation. Colonel Wathington, 
at the head of his troops, quitted the fort with the 
honours of war, agreeable to the articles of capitula. 
tion, and carried with him his military ftores, and bag. 
gage; but the French commander, either unable or 
unwiiling, did not reftrain his Indian auxiliaries from 
plundering the provincials, and making a confiderable 
flaughter of men, cattle, and horfes. After this difaf. 
ter, the remains of the Virginia regiment returned to 
Alexandria to recruit. 

The Britith ambaffador at the court of Verfailles, 
was direéted to remonftrate to the French government 
againft the breach of the articles of capitulation above 
mentioned ; and this may be confidered as the period 
when the French court began to unmafk, and to dif- 
cover that the conduét of its governors and officers in 
America, was in conformity to their orders. After 
this, warlike preparations on the frontiers were made 
by the French with redoubled aétivity, and were con- 
tinued through the winter of 1754, and the fpring of 
1755. 

During this period the government of Virginia raifed 
an additional number of troops, who built Fort Cum. 
berland, and Fort Loudon, and formed acamp at Wills 
Creek, a fituation convenient for the annoyance of the 
enemy on the Ohio. In all thefe fervices, and parti- 
cularly in the ereétion of the forts, Colonel Wathing- 
ton was actively and principally employed. 

At this time, May 1755, Gencral Braddock arrived 
at 
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at Alexandria, from England, with two veteran regi- 
ments from Ireland, to which were to be joined the 
independent and provincial corps of America, and at the 
head of this army he was to repel the invaders of the 
colonial frontiers. Upon a royal arrangement of rank, 
by which “ no officer who did not zmmediately derive 
his commiffion from the King, could command one who 
did,” Colonel Wafhington refigned his commiffion, 
and as a volunteer and extra Aid-de-camp, joined 
General Braddock. The army marched direétly to 
Fort du Quefne, by the route of Wills Creek. No 
perfon was fo well acquainted with this route as Colonel 
Wathington, and no other officer in the colony, at this 
time, fuftained fo high and well eftablifhed a military 
reputation ; and had his counfel been fufficiently re« 
garded, there is reafon to believe the misfortunes which 
followed would have been prevented. In his route, 
General Braddock unexpeétedly, and of confequence, 
unpreparedly, met a large body of the enemy. With- 
out detailing minutely the particulars of the hard fought 
and bloody battle which enfued, and which terminated 
in the total defeat of Braddock’s army, which confifted 
of 2000 regular Britith forces, and nearly 800 provin- 
cials, I fhall only fay, in the words of the refpeétable 
and correét writer * to whom I am indebted for many 
of the faéts contained in this fketch, that ** it is allowed 
on all fides, that the haughty behaviour of General 
Braddock, his high contempt of the- provincial officers 
and foldiers, and his difdainful obftinacy in rejecting 
their advice, were the caufes of this fatal difafter. With 
what refolution and fteadinefs the provincials, and their 
gallant commander (Colonel Wafhington) behaved on 
this trying occafion, and in covering the confufed re- 
treat of the army + let every Britith officer and foldier 


* John Bell, Efq. 
¢ See Captain Orme’s Letter to Governor Dinwiddie, and 
aifo the other accounts of that day. 
confefs, 
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confefs, who were refcued from flaughter on that cala- 
mitous day by their valour and conduét.”’ 

To this information it is proper to add, that Colonel 
Wathington was the only officer, whofe duty obliged 
him to be on horfeback during the battle, who was not 
either killed or wounded. Providence feemed to referve 
him to fave from utter deftruétion the wreck of a de- 
feated army. Having fecured their paffage over the 
Ford of the Monongahela, and finding the enemy did not 
purfue their viétory, Colonel Wafhington haftened to 
concert meafures for their further fecurity, with Colonel 
Dunbar, who had remained fome diftance in the rear, 
with the fecond divifion of the armv and the heavy 
baggage. To effeé this, he travelled with two guides, 
all night, through a dreary wildernefs, notwithftanding 
the fatigues of the preceding day, and the enfeebled 
ftate of his health, having but imperfeétly recovered 
from ficknefs. So exhaufted was he in the morning, 
that he was obliged to be fupported with cuthions on 
his horfe. The public accounts of this affair, both in 
England and America, were not parfimonious of ap- 
plaufe for the effential fervice he had rendered his 
country on fo trying an occafion. 

Not long after this time, the regulation of rank, 
which had been fo injurious to the Colonial officers, was 
changed to their fatisfaétion, in confequence of the dif. 
content of the officers, and the remonftrance of Colonel 
Wahthington; and the government of Virginia, im- 
preffed with a due fenfe of his merits, gave him, in a 
new and extenfive commiffion, the command of all the 
troops raifed, and to be raifed in that colony. This 
commiffion he held, with fignal credit to himfelf, and 
advantage to his country, till 1759, when tranquillity 
being reftored on the frontiers of the middle colonies, 
and his conftitution having become extremely enfeebled 
and endangered by an inveterate pulmonary complaint, 
he refigned his military appointment. Impartial hif- 
torians will do juftice to his character, in detailing the 
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judicious plans he fuggefted, and the fyftem he purfued 

for defending the frontiers, and his perfonal hazards, 

bravery, and achievements previoufly to the period of 

his refignation. Nor are authentic documents wanting 

to fhew the tender regret which the Virginia line ex- 

.. preffed at parting with their Commander, and the af- 
| * feétionate regard which he entertained for them. 

From this period, till the year 1775, he cultivated 
the arts of peace. Soon after he refigned his commif- 
fion in 1759, his health having been gradually re-efta- 
blifhed, he married the prefent Mrs. Wathington, then 
Mis. Martha Cuftis*, an amiable and beautiful young 
widow, ‘* with whom he had a fortune of twenty thou- 
fand pounds fterling in her own right, befides her 
dower in one of the principal eftates in Virginia +,’’ 
and fettled as a planter and farmer, at his | amet sdl 
delightful feat, the far-famed Mount Vernon. 

General Wathington was the largeft landholder, pro- 
bably, in the United States. Befides the large eftates 
which came into his poffeffion by his marsiage, and by 
the death of Mrs. Wafhington’s only daughter (a- 
mounting in the whole to thirty thoufand pounds fterl- 
ing), he owned large traéts of excellent land in diffe- 
rent parts of the ftate, which, in early life, while he 
was Surveyor, he had taken up for himfelf, or pur- 
chafed of officers who had lands allotted them for their 
fervices. He alfo made large additions to his eftate at 
Mount Vernon, which, in 1787, confitted of about nine 
thoufand acres, under his own cultivation. His income 
from his eftates was reckoned, in 1776, to amount, at 
leatt, to four thoufand pounds fterling a year; and it 
was then fuppofed they would have fold for more than 
one hundred and-fixty thoufand pounds ¢ of the fame 
money, equal to upwards of 666,000 dollars. There 

* General and Mrs. Wafhington were both born in the 
fame year. 

+ Bell’s Letter. 

+ Ibid. 
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can be no doubt, that under his fuperintendence and 
admirable management, his property has fince much in. 
creafed. 

General Wathington was not lefs diftinguifhed as a 
farmer, than as a warrior and aflate/man. He under- 
took every thing on a great fcale, proportioned to his 
great and comprehenfive mind ; and his exaét and ex- 
emplary method in tranfaéting all his bufinefs, enabled 
him to accomplifh more, and in a more perfeét and ad- 
vantageous manner, than perhaps any other man of the 
age. He has raifed feven thoufand bufhels of Wheat, 
and ten thoufand of Indian corn in one year, on his ef. 
tate at Mount Vernon. Ina fucceeding year he raifed 
two hundred lambs, fowed twenty-feven bufhels of 
flax-feed, and planted more than feven hundred buthels 
cf potatoes. At the fame time he had manufaétured 
under his eye, by his dometftics, linen and woollen cloth 
fufficient for his houfehold, which confifted of nearly a 
thoufand fouls. His land, defigned for cultivation, he had 
enclofed in lots of equal dimenfions, and crops affigned 
to each for many years. On Saturday in the afternoon, 
every week, he was accuftomed to receive reports from 
all his overfeers, (and thefe reports, I have been in- 
formed, were received and attended to conftantly, du- 
ring the period of his command of our armies and his 
Prefidency of the United States), which reports were 
correétly regiftered in books kept for the purpofe ; fo 
that at the end of the year, he was able, accurately, to 
afcertain the quantity of labour beftowed on each of the 
feveral lots, and the amount of the produce. Order and, 
economy were eftablifhed in all the departments within 
and without doors. 

Agriculture was his favourite employment, and he 
purfued it in a manner worthy. of himfelf. One great 
objeét which he ever kept in view, was to introduce or 
augment the culture of thofe articles which he con- 
ceived would be the moft beneficial in their confequences 
to his country. Upon this principle, he early gave up 
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Janting tobacco, and went altogether into the farming 
ufinefs. To acquire and communicate praétical know- 
ledge, he correfponded with the celebrated Mr. Arthur 
Young of England,and with many agricultural gentlemen 
inthis country. As improvement was known to be his 
objeét, he was in the habit of receiving rare feeds, and 
refults of new projeéts from every quarter. He like- 
wife made copious notes, relative to his own experi- 
ments, the ftate of the feafons, the nature of foils, of 
which he was an excellent judge, and the effeéts of dif- 
ferent kinds of manure, and {uch other topics, as ten- 
ded to the improvement of agriculture. 

While he was thus ufefully occupied as a farmer, 
and giving to all around him, and to pofterity, a noble 
example of induftry, economy, and good management, 
he was, at the fame time, affiduous in ferving the ftate. 
From the time he left the army in 1759, until the year 
1774, he was conftantly a member of affembly ; he was 
alfo a magiftrate of the county in which he lived, and 
a judge of the court. He was eleéted a delegate to the 
firft Congrefs in 1774, and to that which affembled the 
year following. 

It was while he was a member of this affembly of 
the wifeft men in America, that he was, on the 1sth of 
June, 1775, by their unanimous vote, appointed Com - 
mander in Chief of all the forces raifed, or to be raifed 
for the defence of the then colonies. He accepted his 
appointment ; with what diffidence and difinterefted- 
nefs, his reply to the Prefident of the Congrefs, when 
his appointment was announced to him, witneffes. ‘ It 
was a fortunate circumftance, attending his eleétion, 
that it was accompanied with no competition, and fol-. 
lowed by n» envy. That fame general impulfe on the 
public mind, which led the colonifts to agree in many 
other particulars, pointed to him as the moft proper 
perfon for prefiding over the military arrangements of 
America. Not only Congrefs, but the inhabitants - 
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the eaft and weft, in the north and fouth, as well before 
as at the time of employing a continental army, were 
in a great degree unanimous in his favour *.’’ “ The 
very high eftimation he ftood in for integrity and hon. 
our, his engaging in the caufe of his country from fen- 
timent and a conviétion of her wrongs, his moderation 
in politics, his extenfive property, and his approved 
abilities as a military commander, were motives which 
obliged the choice of America to fall upon him. ¢” 

We have now arrived at a period in the life of this 
great man, fince which, the events of it have been more 
con{fpicuous and more generally interefting : and itis 
the lefs neceffary to particularize them in this place, 
becaufe they have been often detailed, and are familiar 
to almoft every perfon. I will only obferve, that Ge- 
neral Wafhington arrived at the camp in Cambridge, 
and took the fupreme command of the American army, 
July 2,.1775. ‘ He was received with that heart-felt 
exultation, which fuperior merit alone can infpire, after 
having, in his progrefs through the States, been hon- 
oured with every mark of affeétion and efteem which 
they conceived were due to the man, to whom the whole 
continent looked up for fafety and freedom t.”’ 

It is hoped pofterity will be taught, in what manner 
he transformed an undifciplined body of peafantry into 
a regular army of foldiers. Commentaries on his cam- 
paigns would undoubtedly be highly interefting and 
inftru€tive to future generations. The conduét of the 
firft campaign, in compelling the Britith troops to aban- 
don Bofton by a bloodlefs victory, will merit a minute 
narration. But a volume would fcarcely contain the 
mortifications he experienced, and the hazards to which 
he was expofed in 1776 and 1777, in contending againt 
the prowefs of Britain, with an inadequate force. His 


* Ramfay’s Hift. Rev. Vol. I. p. 192 
+ Bell, 
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good deftiny and confummate prudence, prevented want 
of fuccefs from producing want of confidence on the 
part of the public; for want of fuccefs is apt to lead to 
the adoption of pernicious counfels through the verfa- 
tility of the people, or the ambition of demagogues. 
Shortly after this period, fprang up the only cabal that 
ever exifted during his public life, to rob him of his re- 
putation and command. It proved as impotent in ef- 
feét, as it was audacious in defign. In the three fuc- 
ceeding years the germ of difcipline unfolded ; and the 
refources of America having been called into co-opera- 
tion with the land and naval forces of France, produced 
the glorious conclufion of the campaign in 1781. From 
this time the gloom began to difappear from our politi- 
cal horizon, and the affairs of the union proceeded ina 
meliorating train, untila peace was moft ably negociated 
by our ambaffadors in Europe, in 1783. 

No perfon, who had not the advantage of being pre- 
fent when General Wafhington received the intelligence 
of peace, and who did not accompany him to his domef- 
tic retirement, can defcribe the relief which that joyful 
event brought to his labouring mind, or the fupreme 
fatisfaction with which he withdrew to private life. 
From his triumphant entry into New York, upon the 
evacuation of that city by the Britifh army, to his ar- 
rival at Mount Vernon, after the refignation of his 
commiffion to Congrefs, feftive crowds impeded his 
paflage through all the populous towns, the devotion of 
awhole people purfued him with prayers to Heaven 
for bleffings on his head, while their gratitude fought 
the moft expreffive language of manifefting itfelf to him 
as their common father and benefaétor. When he be- 
came a private citizen, he had the unufual felicity to 
find that his native ftate was among the moft zealous to 
do juftice to his merits: and that ftronger demonftra- 
tions of affeétionate efteem (if poffible) were given by 
the citizens of his neighbourhood, than by any other de- 
lcription of men on the continent. But he conftanrly 
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declined accepting any compenfation for his fervices or 
provifion for the augmented expences incurred in con. 
{equence of his public employment, although propofals 
were made in the moft delicate manner, particularly by 
the ftates of Virginiaand Pennfylvania. 
_ The virtuous fimplicity which diftinguithed the pri- 
vate life of General Wafhington, though lefs known 
than the dazzling {plendour of his military atchieve. 
ments, is not leis edifying in example, or worthy the 
attention of his countrymen. The confpicuous cha. 
racter he aéted on the theatre of human airs, the uni- 
form dignity with which he fuftained his part amidf 
Cifficulties of the moft difcouraging nature, and the 
glory of having arrived through them at the hour of 
triumph, made many official and literary perfons, on 
both fides of the ocean, ambitious of a correfpondence 
with him. Thefe correfpondences unavoidably en- 
groffed a great portion of his time ; and the communi- 
cations contained in them, combined with the numes 
rous pericdical publications and newfpapers which he 
perufed, rendered him, as it were, the focus of political 
intelligence for the New World. Nor were his conver- 
fations with well-informed men iefs conducive to bring 
him acquainted with the various events which hap. 
pened in different countries of the globe. Every fo- 
reigner of diftinétion, who travelled in America, made 
it a point to vifit him. Members of Congrefs, and 
other dignified perfonages, did not pafs his houfe, with- 
out calling to pay him their refpeéts. As another fource 
of information, it may be mentioned, that many literary 
productions were fent him annually by their authors in 
Europe ; and that there was fcarcely one work written 
in America on any art, fcience, or fubjeét, which did 
not feek his prote€tion, or which was not offered to 
him as a token of gratitude.. Mechanical inventions 
were frequently fubmitted to him for his approbation, 
and natural curiofities prefented for his inveftigation. 
But the multiplicity of epiftolary applications, often a 
the 
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the remains of fome bufinefs which happened when he 
was commander in chief; fometimes on fubjeéts foreign 
to his fituation, frivolous-in their nature, and intended 
merely to gratify the vanity of the writers by drawing 
anfwers from him, was truly diftreffing and almott 
incredible. His benignity in anfwering perhaps in- 
creafed the number. Had he not hufbanded every mo- 
ment to the beft advantage, it would not have been in 
his power to have noticed the vaft variety of fubjects 
that claimed his attention. . 

In this manner he fpent his time from the peace of 
1783, till he was elected a member of the convention 
who framed, in Philadelphia, in the fummer of 1787, 
the prefent conftitution of the United States. Of this 
convention of fages he was chofen Prefident, and with 
his name he has fanétioned the conftitution of their and 
his country’s choice. 

When this conftitution, adopted by the nation, was 
tobe organized and put in operation, by an eleétion of 
the proper officers, the United States “* ftedfatt in their 
preference, with one voice fummoned their beloved 
Wathington, unpraétifed as he was in the duties of 
civil adminiftration,”’ to the chair of government. He 
héard their voice ** with veneration and love *,’’ and 
with that felf difidence and modefty which ever ac- 
company pre-eminent merit, he obeyed their fummons. 
On the 30th of April 1789, he was inaugurated Prefi- 
dent of the United States, in the city of New York, 
amidft the acclamations of thoufands of fpeétators. ‘ It 
feemed, by the number of witneffes,”” fays one who 
beheld the interefting fcene, ‘* to be a folemn appeal to 
heaven and earth at once. Upon the fubjeét of this 
great and good man I may perhaps be an enthufiaft : 
but 1 confefs, I was under an awful and religious pers 
fuafion, that the gracious Ruler of the Univerfe was 


* See his fpeech at the opening of the firft Congrefs, quoted 
p 38. Note 
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looking down at that moment, with peculiar com. 
placency, on an aét which, to a part of his creatures, 
was fo very important. Under this impreffion, when 
the chancellor pronounced, in a very feeling manner, 
‘* Long ive GEORGE WASHINGTON,’ my fenfibility 
was wound upto fucha pitch, that I could do no more 
than wave my hat with the reft, without the power 
of joining in the repeated acclamations which rent the 
air.”” 

fn the autumn after his induétion into office, he 
vifited the eaftern ftates ; with how much delight and 
advantage to the people, and fatisfaétion to his own 
mind, let the volume of their addreffes and his anfwers 
teftify. 

With what dignity, ~wifdom, firmnefs, integrity, 
and high and general approbation, he performed the 
duties of his moft arduous, elevated, and refponfible 
office, during his eight vears adminiftration, his euo- 
logifts have eloquently announced, and hiftorians will 
record with pride and admiration. ‘* Commencing 
his adminiftration, what heart is not charmed with the 
recollection of the pure and wife principles announced 
by himfelf, as the bafis of his political life. He beft uns 
derftood the incdifoluble union between virtue and hap. 
pinefs, between duty and advantage, between the ge- 
nuine maxims of an, honeft and magnanimous policy, 
and the folid rewards ot public profperity and indivi- 
dual felicity : watching with an equal and comprehen. 
five eye over this vrea: affemblage of communities and 
interefts, he laid th. foundations of our national policy, 
in the unerring and immutable principies of morality, 
bafed on religion, exemplifying the pre-eminence of 
free government, by all the attributes which win the 
affe€tions of its citizens, or command the refpeét of the 
world *.” 

During his adminiftration as our Supreme Execu- 


* Major-general Henry Lee’s Funeral Oration, p. 12. 
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tive Magiftrare, ** His talents and his virtues increafed 
with his cares, His foul feemed not to bear the jimits 
of office a moment after the obligations of duty and pa- 
triotiim withdrew their reftraints from his univerfal 
love. When the mifguided favages of the wildernefs, 
after feeling his chaftWement, had fued for peace, he 
feemed to labour for their happinefs as the common re- 
prefentative of mankind. Infurreétion was fo ftruck 
at his countenance that it fled from the fhock of his 
arms. Intrigue attempted to entangle him in her 
poifonous web, but he burfl it with gigantic ftrength, 
and crufhed her labours. Anarchy looked out from her 
cavern, and was dafhed into oblivion, as we truft, for 
ever. The nations of Europe faw the wifdom of our 
laws, the vigour of our meafures, the juftice of our po- 
licy, the firmnefs of our government, and acquiefced in 
the neutrality of our ftation *.”’ 

Twice eleéted by the unanimous voice of his country 
to the Prefidential chair, whea the period for a third 
ele€tion arrived, in September 1796, when the ftate of 
his country was fuch that he confidered it no longer 
neceffary for him to facrifice his inclination to his duty, 
he announced to his fellow citizens in an addrefs which 
will be immortal as his name, his determination to re- 
tire, and requefting them not to confider him as a can- 
didate for their future fuffrages ; thus preventing ‘ the 
anxious wifhes of an affe€tionate people from adding a 
third unanimous teftimonial of their unabated con- 
fidence in the man fo long enthroned in their hearts.” 
Having {pent forty-five years of his life in the fervice 
of his country, he confoled himfelf with the hope that 
he was now quitting for ever “ the boundlefs field of 
public aétion, inceffant trcuble, and high refponfibility, 
in which he had fo long aéted a principal part ; but this 
fond hope was not realized. He had not yet arrived 
at the pinnacle of human greatnefs. One afcending 


* Judge Minot’s Euology, p. 15. 
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fiep yet remained untaken. From March 1797 to July 
1798, he lived in peace, at his beloved retreat, dif- 
charging the duties of a private citizen, with a conde. 
fcenfion and greatne({s of mind peculiar to himfelf. At 
the latter period, ‘* when every thing we hold dear and 
facred was ferioufly threatened *,”’ the voice of his coun. 
trymen was raifed to him, as the inftrument, under 
Providence, for their proteétion: he heard it, and in 
ftantly obeyed ; and thus advanced the laft afcending 
ftep in the career of earthly glory! On this high and 
commanding ground he ftood, venerable in fervices a 
in years, the cement and the bulwark of our nation, 
till the 14th of December 1799, when he was fum. 
moned above to join that noble company of the * wife, 
who fhall fhine as the brightnefs of the firmament, and 
as the ftars, for ever and ever !’’ 

His laft ficknefs was fhort and painful. On Thurf. 
day the 12th he was abroad on one of his plantations, 
The day was rainy, and he took coid; which, on Fri. 
day, produced aviolent inflammation in the throat. The 
following night his difeafe became very alarming, and 
he was urged to fend to Alexandria for his phyfician. 
His humanity for his fervants prevented 1t till the next 
morning. At eleven o'clock on Saturday his phyfician 
arrived. It was too late. The hand of death was 
already upon him. Though his diftrefs was extreme, 
he was calm and refigned. ‘ He informed his atten- 
dants that his affairs were in good order ; that he had 
made his will, and that his public bufinefs was but two 
days behind hand.’’ A very fhort rime before he died, 
he faid to his phyfician, ** Door, what is the clock? 
How long am | lo remain in this fituation ? The Doc: 
tor replied, * Not Jong, fr.’ He then rejoined with 
the firmeft countenance, “ I ave no fear, Doétor, i 
die.” Has breathing foon grew fhorter, and prefently 
after he expired without a figh or a groan :” 


* General Wafhington’s Letter of Acceptance. 
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“ When keeneft anguifh rack’d his mighty mind, 
And the fond heart the joys of life refign’d, 

No guilt nor terror ftretch’d its hard controul, 

No doubt obfcur’d the funfhine of the foul. 
Prepar’d for death, his calm and fteady eye 
Look’d fearlefs upward toa peaceful fky ; 

While wondering angels point the airy road, 
Which leads the Chriftian to the throne of Gop.”” 


. General Washington in his perfon was tall, upright, 
and well made; in his manners eafy and unaffeéted. 
His eyes were of a blueith caft, not prominent, indica- 
tive of deep thoughtfulnefs, and when in aétion, on 
great occafions, remarkably lively. His features ftrong, 
manly, and commanding; his temper referved and fe- 
rious; his countenance grave, compofed, and fenfible. 
There was in his whole appearance an unufual dignity 
and gracefulnefs, which at once fecured for him pro : 
found refpeét, and cordial efteem. He feemed born to 
command his fellow men. In his official capacity he 
received applicants for favours, and anfwered their re- 
quefts with fo much eafe, condefcenfion, and kindnefs, 
as that each retired, believing himfelf a favourite of his 
chief. He had an excellent and well cultivated under- 
fanding ; a correét, difcerning, and comprehenfive 
mind; a memory remarkably retentive; energetic 
paffions under perfeé controul ; a judgment fober, de- 
liberate, and fouhd. He was aman of the ftriéteft hon- 
cuc and honefty, fair and honourable in his dealings ; 
and punétual to his engagements. His difpofition was 
mild, kind, and generous. Candour, fincerity, mode- 
ration, and fimplicity, were, in common, prominent 
features in his charaéter ; but when an occafion called, 
he was capable of difplaying the moft determined 
bravery, firmnefs, and independence. He was an af- 
feétionate hufband, a faithful friend, a humane mafter, 
and a father tothe poor. He lived in the unvarying 
habits of regularity, temperance, and induftry. He 
ficadily rofe at the dawn of day, and retired to reft 

ufually 
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ufually at nine o’clock in the evening. The interme. 
diate hours all had their proper bufinefs affigned them, 
In his allotments for the revolving hours, religion was 
not forgotten. Feeling, what he fo often publickly ac. 
knowledged, his entire dependence on God, he daily, 
at ftated feafons, retired to his clofer, to worfhip at his 
footftool, and to afk his divine bleffing. He was re- 
markable for his ftri€ét obfervation of the fabbath, and 
exemplary in his attendance on public worthip. 

Of his taith in the truth and excellence of the holy 
{criptures, he gave evidence, not only by his excellent 
and moft exemplary life, but in his writings, efpecially 
when he afcribes the meliorated condition of mankind, 
and the increafed bleffings of fociety, ** above all, tothe 
pure and benign light of revelation;’’ and when he 
offers to God, his earneft prayer ** that he would mot 
gracioufly be pleafed to difpofe us all to do juftice, to 
Jove mercy, and to demean ourfelves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind, which were the 
charaéteriftics of the Divine Author of our bleffed reli 
gion; without an humble imitation of whofe example, 
in thefe things, we can never hope to be a happy na- 
tion *.”’ In an addrefs to him, immediately after he 
commenced his Prefidency over the United States, from 
a venerable and refpeétable body of men, who were in 
the beft fituation to know his religious character, and 
who, no doubt, expreffed what they knew, is the fol- 
lowing teftimony to his‘faith in Chriftianity. ‘ But 
we derive a prefage,”’ fay they, “¢ even more flattering 
from the piety of your charaéter. Public virtue is the 
moft certain mean of public felicity ; and religion is the 
fureft bafis of virtue. We therefore efteem it a pecu- 
liar happinefs to behold in our Chief Magiftrate, a 
Steady, uniform, avowed friend of the Chriflian rekgim; 
who has commenced his adminiftration in rationbl and 





* See his “ Farewell Orders to the Armies of the United 
States,’’ dated Rocky Hill, near Princeton, Nov. 2, 1783. 
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exalted fentiments of piety, and who, in his. private 
conduct, adorns the doétrines of the Gofpel of Chrift*.” 
Grounded on thofe pure and excellent doétrines, to 
which his life was fo conformable; copying as he did, 
with fuch exemplary ftriétnefs and uniformity, the pre- 
cepts of Chirift, we have ftrong confolation and joy in 
believing, that ere this, he has heard from his God and 
Saviour, this enrapturiug fentence, Well done good and 
faithful fervant, enter into the joy of your Lord ! 

What a bleffing to the world, what an honour to hu- 
man nature, is a charaéter thus ‘* throughout fublime ?’” 
What a bright exemplar for kings, for princes, for 
rulers of every name, for warriors, for farmers, for 
Chriftians, for mankind ? Thanks be to God for fo rich 
agift! Praife to his name for beftowing it on our na- 
tion, and thus. diftinguifhing it above all others on the 
globe, and let all the people of Columbia with one voice, 
Jay Amen! 

Charlefown, 

January 2, 1800. 


* See the “ Addrefs of the General Affembly of the Pref- 
byterian Clwrch, to the Prefident of the United Statea,”’ dated 
Philadelphia, May 1789. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE. 
Marcu iz. ? | ‘HIS evening the Egyptian Fefiival 


was performed, a new opera; by 
Mr. Franklyn. The plot confifts in the imprifonmen 
of a popular chief, the temporary misfortunes of his fa. 
mily, their final felicity, and the juft punithment of 
the ufurper. Thefe incidents are rather too much 
fpun out ; but the light and fhade, the grave and the 
gay, are judicioufly blended. The mufic, fcenery, 
dreffes, and proceflions, are beautiful and impreffive, 
Madame Mara was the heroine, and the novelty of the 
night, fupported by the entire muficai ftrength of the 
houfe. The airs affigned to her were exquifite, par- 
ticularly her firft duet with Mrs. Bland, whofe firk 
fong was unrivalled in tendernefs and delicacy, and 
loudly encored. 

Pizarro, in point of fpeétacle, boafts nothing fupe- 
rior to the proceffion and vifit of the Egyptian tyram 
to the feftival. Of the fcenes, the moft pleafing, are 
the view of the Arab camp, on fire at a diltance, the 
Pharos, and the Caftle, the blowing up of which con- 
ftitutes the conclufion. In fine, we may obferve, re- 
{peéting this opera, that the colouring is exquifite; the 
chara¢ter is appropriate, and brilliant is the execu- 
tion. 

The houfe was crowded, and Mr. Charles Kemble 
announced, with applaufe, its future reprefentation. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


FEBRUARY 28, Speed the Plough, a new comedy, 
was 
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was aéted here this evening, of which the following are 
the charaéters : 


Farmer A thfieid 

Sir Philip Blandford 

Morington Mr. Murray 

Sir Abel Handy Mr. Munden 

Young Handy Mr. Fawcett 
Mr. H. Fohnfton 
Mr. Waddy 
Mr. Davenport 


Dame A fhfield Mrs. Davenport 
Sufan A thfield Mifs Murray 
Lady Handy Mrs. Dibdin 
Emma Blandford Mrs. H. Fohnfton. 


Sir Philip Blandford having been on the continent, 
returns to his caftle in Hampfhire, with his daughter 
Emma, whom he thinks of uniting with Bod Handy, 
the fon of Sir Abel Handy, who, among other whims, 
had produced a patent plough. This favourite inftru- 
ment was tried among the Hampfhire farmers, a gold 
medal veing the prize which was won by Hezry, who 
lived with Farmer A/hfield. Emma prefented Henry 
with the prize, and 2 mutual paffion is conceived. Sir 
Philip roufed by this circumftance, infitted that Afffield 
fhould cifmifs Hezry, and, at the fame time, repre- 
fented to Emma that fhe muff, on fome account of 
Money matters, be united to Young Handy. 

But the intereft of the piece arifes from the following 
ftriking incidents. Sir PAilip thews his friend, Young 
Handy, the portrait of his brother, in a remote part of . 
the caftle, and remarks that his antipathy to Henry was 
conneéted with the perfon here reprefented. This 
brother, and Sir Philip, ufed to live together in great 
amity ; but the latter falling in love with a young lady, 
the former excited in him the dreadful paffion of jea- 
loufy ; for, on the day when they were to be — 

is 
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ODE TO THE ROSE. 


HILD of the fun, mere beauty of a day, 
Born in a {mile to flourifh and decay ; 
Fain would I know from whence thofe odours {weet 
Which fo delicioufly our organs greet ; 
Say, from what fingular extraction have they birth, 
And how thus chemically analyz’d the earth ? 
Or doft thou fteal from heav’n that rofy dye? 
And ope thy infant bofom’s glow, ‘ 
To airs celettial as they blow, 
Fraught with the breath of angels, wafted from the ky? 


Sweet rofe, and muft thy evanefcent bloom, 

In the fame fmile that bore it, find a tomb ? 
Yes, thou muft to the grave thy beauties give, 
Retire, and periodically live ; 

And only rear thy head when fkies are fair, 
Then lavith all thy odours on the air, 

And only Jive while Sol will deign to fhine, 
And with his flow-declining orb decline; 

Each wanton breeze that wafts thy {weets away, 
Unnerves thy form, and aids thy fwift decay, 
Deals quick deftruction to thy race around, 
Who, blufhing, bend their foreheads to the ground, 
There joylefs all in {weet confufion lie, 

And fhrouded, on their wither’d beauties die. 


Evanid boafter, offspring of a {mile, 

Whofe thort-liv’d excellence appears awhile, 
Waving in air, fantaftically gay 

Its taffel’d front, the quinteffence of clay ; 
Where are thy odours now that balm’d the air, 
Thy rofy tints, thy matchlefs verdure, where ? 
Widely diffus’d o’er nature’s varied {cene, 
And now forgot as tho’ they ne’er had been. 


Like thee, fequefter’d in fome rural dale, 

Fain would I {pend my fleeting hours alone, 
Where rofy health, borne on each paffing gale, 
Renders thy mofly feat the happier throne ; 
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With peace and innocence to reign, 

And folitude, fage matron of the grove; 

Each day would pafs unchequer’d ftill wita pain, 
Each {wain be virtue, and cach nymph be love. 


In peace and nature thus to live, 

The world I could forget, the world I could forgive, 

And tho’ like thine, my pleafures fleet, 

Like thine they would be tranfient, like thine they 
would be {weet ; 

With thee I’d only live, while pleafure’s ray 

Could gild with peace and innocence each day, 

Unknown with thee thus flourifh, unfeen with thee 
decay. 


Wolverhampton, CIVIs. 
Auguft 5th, 1799. 
re 


AN ELEGY. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


AY, penfive mufe, does ever genuine worth, 
By death’s cold hand extended on the bier 5 
Untimely torn from ev’ry tie on earth, 
Claim, juftly claim, the tribute of a tear ? 


Does he, whofe gen’rous undefigning heart 
Ne’er floop’d fubmifs to flattery’s fervile {way 
Who e’er thro’ life perform’d an upright part, 
Deferve, poor recompence, a friendly lay? 
O mufe beftow! if claims like thefe are great, 
The meed on W———-, who in life’s fair bloom, 
Struck by the wing’d, unerring fhaft of fate, 
Became the tenant of an early tomb. 
Hail, bleffed foul ! tho’ dead to mortal fight, 
Immortal now thou liv’it in that blefs’d place, 
Where hofts of faints, with white-rob’d fons of light, 
Chaunt hymns harmonious, at the throne of grace. 


Life’s ttorm fubfided, thou hait gain’d the thore, 
Far, far remote from plaintive voice of woe ; 
Where heart-corroding cares perplex no more, 
You tafte thofe joys the world can never know. 
Bb 2z 
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Peace to thy duft! much-valu’d friend, farewell! 
While life’s warm current circles round my frame; 
Thy virtues oft thall faithful memory tell, 
Till memory’s-felf fufpends her wonted reign. 


R. B. Ww. 
EET re 
A 
FRAGMENT. 
TO THE ROBIN. 


THOU fweet harmonift ! whofe mellow ftrain 
\ Is not by any of the feather’d train 
Excell’d; whene’er I Jiften to thy note, 
Swelling melodious from thy ruddy throat, 

I feel a fecret charm within my breatt ; 

A charm fo exquifite! that to be expreft, 

The polith’d periods of the fineft tongue, 

Or graces that to eloquence belong, 

Are naught but filence. Not mufic can afpire, 
With all its heav’nly raptures, force, and fire, 
To thy fymphonious fong. 

October 24th, 1799. 

a 


SONNET TO THE MOON. 


YNTHIA, emprefs of the night, 
Softly wav’ring, calmly bright, 
On me thy mildeft influence thed, 
And let thy lovely beams play gently round my head. 


Thy beams oft tempt me out to roam 

Around my dear, my native home; 

And while I wander through the mead, 

My footfteps flow thy rays in pleafing filence lead. 
The pearly dew-drops glittering bright 

Strike my all enraptur’d fight, 

While the far off founds I hear, 

Play gently on and footh my all attentive ear, 
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With pleafing wonder and furprize, 

I view the bright illumin’d fkies, 

And pray no cloud may intervene, 

Tocaft a gloom ungrateful o’er the beauteous fcene. 


kL. H, 
es 


ADVICE TO YOUTH. 
WRITTEN MORE THAN A CENTURY AGO, 


BY THE REY. JOHN BOYDELL. 


OW, young man, thy days and thy glories appear, 
Like funfhine and bloffoms—the fpring of thy 
year ; 
Thy vigour of body, thy fpirits, thy wit, 
Are all in perfection, and flourifhing yet. 
Now then, O now then, if fafety thou love; 
Mind thou, O mind thou, thy Maker above. 


Mifpend not a morning fo bright and fo clear; 

If happinefs ever be found, it is here ; 

Thy noontide of life hath but little delight, 

And forrows on forrows will follow at night. 
Now then, &c. 


That ftrength, and thofe beauties which grace thee to- 
day, 
Full thortly will perifh, and vanifh away ; 
Thy wealth, or thy pleafures, the friends you now love, 
May watte, or deceive, or perhaps traitors prove. 
Now then, &c. 


Thy joints are yet pliant, thy finews not flack ; 
Of vigour, or {pirits, thou yet haft no lack ; 
Unwatted by ficknefs, a ttranger to pain, 
And thy blood with free current now flows through 
each vein. 
Now then, &c. 


But truft me, it will not for ever be fo, 
Thofe arms that are mighty, fhall foon feeble grow, 
And thofe legs, though fo firmly fupporting thee now, 
With age and difeafes will ftagger and bow. 
Now then, &c. 
Bb 3 
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Thofe features folovely, fo graceful in thee, 

Deep plough’d with time’s furrows ere long they fhal! 

: be, 

And thofe that admir’d thee, and lov’d thee fo much, 

Shall loathe, and forget thou haft ever been fuch. 
Now then, &c. 





Thofe treffes of hair, which thy youth do adorn, 

Will look like to meadows in winterly morn ; 

And where now intermingled appear white and red, 

Wan difeafe fhall ere long deadly palenefs o’erfpread. 
Now then, &c. 


That forehead imperious, whereon we now view 

Such fmoothnefs and whitenefs enamell’d with blue, 

Will lofe all that dignity youth now maintains, 

And change it for hollownefs, wrinkles, and ftains, 
Now then, &c. 


Thofe ears which {weet mufic did erft entertain, 

And charm with fo many a delicate ftrain, 

Will mifs all thofe pleafures with which they’re now 
fed, 

And never hear fong more, when youth once is fled. 
Now then, &c. 


Thofe eyes which fo many were wont to admire, 
Which with winning allurements enkindled defire, 
Clos’d up in the darknefs of age muft remain, 
And never—no never fee mortal again. 

Now then, &c. 


Thofe lips where now beauty fo richly difclofes 

The colour and fragrance of rubies and rofes, 

Inftead of thofe charms, will fuch ghaftlinefs wear, 

That none will believe once fuch beauty was there. 
Yow then, &c. 

Thy teeth that fiood firmly, like pearls, in a row, 

Shall loofen, decay, and diforderly grow ; 

And that mouth, whofe fmile once, with fuch fweet- 
nefs was fraught, 

Will, robb’d of that fweetnefs, be prized at nought. 

Now then, &c,. 
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Thy gait, and thy gefture, that won thee fuch grace, 
Will turn to a feeble and ftaggering pace; 
And thou, who o’er mountains ran’ft nimbly to-day, 
Will ftumble at every rub in thy way. 

Now then, &c. 


All thefe imperfections old age will entail ; 
Thy marrow, and fpirits, and finews will fail, 
And nothing be left thee, when thefe are once fpent, 
To give to thyfelf, or another, content. 
Now then, &c. 
Thofe fancies that lull’d thee with dreams of delight, 
Will vex and alarm through the comfortlefs night; 
And thou, who now fleepeft thy forrows away, 
Wilt hear every cockerel give warning for day. 
Now then, &c. 
Then thou, who waft lately to thoufands fo dear, 
Defpis’d and negle&ted of ali wilt appear, 
Which when thou perceiv’ft, though now pleafant life 
be, 
It then will be grievous and loathfome to thee. 
Now then, &c. 


Thofe defires which thy youth can fo hardly reftrain, 

Will leave thee to forrow, diftraction, and pain, 

And then in thy folly, no joy thou wilt have, 

Nor hope other rett, than what’s found in the grave. 
Now then, &c. 


At the clofe of this fcene of difeafe and decay, 

Thy breath it fhall fail, and thy flefh turn to clay, 

And thofe thou haft lov’d moft, who fhare all thy flore, 

Will leave, and forget thee, and mind thee no more. 
Now then, &c. 


But if him thou mind’ft not, moft affuredly know, 
All this is the flendereft part of thy woe, 

For thy foul to a torture, more fearful fhall wend, 
Phat never—no never—no never fhall end. 

Now then, O now then, if fafety thou love, 
Mind thou, O mind thou, thy Maker above. 
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ADDRESSED TO AN [INFANT ASLEEP. 


LEEP {weetly on, thou gentle child, 
From guile thy little dreams are free; 
I love to view that face fo mild, 
And look with envy down on thee. 


The {mile that plays upon thy cheek, 
With pleafure and delight I trace ; 
So pure, fo innocent, fo meek, 
It well might deck an angel’s face ! 


Whilft on thy cherub form I gaze, 
And penfive watch thy cradle near ; 
{think upon my infant days, 
And drop a fad, a filent tear. 


For then unvext by pain or ftrife, 
Sweet were my hours of balmy fleep ; 


I dreamt not on the ills of life, 
And felt not I was born to weep. 


How {wift, alas! thofe moments fly, 
Juft like the meteor’s dazzling ray 3 

Which gleams a moment mid the fky, 
And then in darknefs fades away. 


But, lovely babe, thy fleep enjoy, 
I would not break thy calm repofe ; 
Thy dream of blifs I’d not deftroy, 
Nor plant a thorn where blooms the rofe ! 


And tho’ the golden vifion fade, 

And thou the ills of life fhould’f fhare ; 
May guilt thy bofom ne’er invade, 

But virtue hold her dwelling there; 


Then fhall thy fleep as now be {weet, 
Soft thall thy downy pillow be ; 
In vain the ftorms of life may beat, 
They will not, cannot, injure thee ! 
SOPHIA, 
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THE RAINY DAY. 


a\ HEN clouds the weftern fky obfcure, 
\ And veil the radiant lamp of night; 
Vhen faft defcends the humid thow’r, 


And fills the landfcape with affright; 


Suffus’d the verdant carpet lies, 

Each flower reclines its weeping head; 
The woods and groves in broken fighs, 

A dirge-like cadence widely fpread. 
The flocks in bleating founds deplore 

The mournful afpect of the plains ; 
The feather’d choir is heard no more 

To fpread around their rapt’rous ftrains. 


The winds deep-moaning beat the air, 
To vent their much-impeded force ; 
And, in the accents of defpair, 
Lag on their defulto:y courfe. 
Ah then! fupremely bleft are they, 
Whoie even minds in calmnefs wait 
Till the drear gloom fhall pafs away, 
And nature wear her former ftate. 
Cowes. oe 


ee 


DEATH AND THE DOCTOR. 
V HEN from the black abyfs infernal hurl’d, 


By Pluto’s vengeful ire, 
A fury, cloth’d in liquid fire, 

With breath bituminous and fnaky wings, 
Hov’ring awhile round this defencelefs world, 
Difeafes terrible on trembling mortals flings ; 

O then the doétor—-fend him, mighty fove, 
And all ye pow’rs below, and pow’rs above, 
Ye flying clouds, 
Ye rolling floods, 
Fountains and ftreams, 
And winds and flames, 
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Your force unite, 
To urge his flight, 
E’er yet the paticnt’s day is clos’d in endlefs night. 


Thus each long minute, anxious hope confumes, 
Till (three whole hours elaps’d) Iatron comes ; 
Then all around, 
With awe profound, 
As if fiern fate, 
Sufpenfive fate 
Ona his imperial nod; 
Each knee is bent, 
Each heart intent, 
To pay devouteft homage to the idol god. 


Grim death beholds with baleful eye, 
And mocks, unfeen, their facrilegious pray’rs ; 
Then mutt’ring thunder to the fky, 
Thrice his fhaft the monfter rears ; 
Waves it thrice amid the {pheres, 
And thrice in accents dreadful, {wears 
«© As Minos lives, the fick fhall die.” 


Swifter than light th’ empoifon’d arrow’s thrown, 
Hark ! ’tis the vidtim’s laft expiring groan ; 
Ah no! his breath, 
Unaw’d by death, 
An A{culapian hand retrieves ! 
The thaft’s repell’d, the patient lives ! 
Difeafe departs, by potent fkill fubdu’d ; 
And difappointed of his ghott, 
Gall’d death retires in fullen mood, 
To ruminate, alas! his labour loft ! 
While by the fouls of all the dead, 
He vows an endlefs flood of vengeance on the Doétor’s 
head! 


*° O curt,” he cries, ‘* curtt be this dog of hell, 
*¢ That thus againft mine honour dares rebel ; 

* Prefumes my fov’reign counfels to withftand, 
* And contradiéts whatever I command. 

‘© Minion! whom all the fons of health deteft, 
** And only by th’exanimate carefs’d, 
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6¢ An harafs’d flave eternal, may’ft thou ftrive, 
“ Thy herd of fqualid vot’ries to revive ! 
“ Still be it thine (for ’tis no eafy part) 
To guard each avenue around the heart ; 
“ With rettlefs, ceafelefs vigilance to guide, 
“ Thro’ thoufand mazy tubes the crimfon tide ; 
‘6 ?Mid whelming floods to fan the vital flame, 
“ And health diffufe thro’ an enervate frame! 
“ Yet ftill thal] envy at thine efforts {mile, 
“ And ingrate fpite repay thy midnight toil ; 
“ Still each pretender to the healing name, 
“ Shall fhare thy plaudits and eclipfe thy fame : 
“ While that fame breaft thy balmy {kill reftor'd, 
“ Reluctant, half-withdraws a {cant reward! 
“ But, when in fpite of all thy wily craft; 
“ This arm direéts a fure, a fatal thaft; 
“ When thy curs’d cordials will avail no more, 
“ And flutt’ring life recedes at every pore ! 
“ When (glorious hour!) the ido/-god muft yield, 
“ While death, triumphant death, afcends the field; 
“ Alas! no more thy fuppliants circling round 
“ Shall bow, and cringe, and kneel, and kifs the ground 
“The god of yefferday they fhall defpife, 
“ And call his art but perfidy and lies, 
“ Pronounce him bafe, rapacious, and uncivil, 
“ A brute, a turk, an atheiit, and a devil.” 
Stockwell. 


, | 


IMPROMPTU. 


HE diftant eagle feems in fize 
A {parrow—and as tardy flies— 
And thus appears a fparrow but a fly 
At equal diftance—to the human eys 
Proportion’d fpace allow, 
The atom to a world will grow. 
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AN ADDRESS. 


EAR object of each fond defire, 
| That love’s foft pleafing pains infpire ; 
Source of each thought my foul can know, 
Of all my joy and all my woe; 


Dear maid! of ev'ry charm poffeft, 
That wounds the captive gazer’s breaft ; 
That o’er my foul foft fetters feals, 
And prompts each pang my bofom feels 


For whom, in anxious, doubtful fear, 
I heave the figh and fhed the tear; 
Who, in this heart thy form might fee, 
Which pants alone, my love, for thee ! 


Canft thou, my lovely charmer, fay 
No teelings in my bofom play ? 

That cold and dead my paffions move, 
Averte to thee, unknown to love ? 


Alas! too wild, without controul, 
The paffons riot in my foul ; 
} ) ; 
And tuo, too fondly for its eafe, 
My heart can fecl thy powers to pleafe, 
J é 


a ———— 


EPIGRAM. 


] )) UDE bards may liften through the live-long night 
While Philomel her faddeft mufic plies ; 
Me other birds, with other fongs delight, 
Pigeons, and rooks, and birds of paradife. 


Then let the warbling choir diftend their throats 
And with mix’d mufic charm th’ enraptur’d hearer; 
But honour’d till be London’s charming noTEs, 
Dear to the mufe—and-—" fayable to Bearer.” 
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Travels through the States of North America, and ihe 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, during the 
Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. By lfaac Weld, Fun. 
Second Edition, tlluftrated and embellifhed with 
Sixteen Plates. In Two Volumes. Stockdale. 18s. 


N our Half Yearly Review we have juft noticed 

this publication, but we with now to give our idea 
of its particular nature and tendency. It is a work of 
merit, and has received no fmall fhare of public appro- 
bation. 

Mr. WELD is a refident of Dublin, and vifited 
America with a diftant view to emigration. He is, 
we underftand, the grandfon of the Reverend Mr. 
Weld, who fucceeded Dr. John Leland, the author of 
A View of the Deiftical Writers, and of other valuable 
productions in behalf of Chriftianity. This young tra- 
veller has not drawn a very plealing piéture of the 
Americans. Equally hoftile to their opinions and man- 
| hers, he never wifhes again to vifit their diftant and 
far-famed country. In this difpofition we evidently 
perceive a degree of prejudice ; for the moment he 
quits the United States and enters on Canada, this que- 
rulous temper is exchanged for an almoft unqualtfied 
approbation. We are far from fuppofing the Ameri- 
cans perfeét, they, no doubt, inherit their proportion- 
ate fhare of the infirmities of mortality. Befides, they 
have lately fuffered by the quarrel between England 
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and France, while the yellow fever, in the mean time, 
has impeded their trade, exciting an univerfal terror and 
confufion. Thefe circumftances ought to be confidered 
in the eflimate we make of America; inftead of pro- 
voking the harfhnefs of criticifm, they merit, and will 
receive, from every confiderate mind, the tendernefs of 
fympathy. 

In America, immenfenefs of territory, the want of 
culture and civilization, and the preffing energies of a 
rifing empire, are obvious to every traveller. On thefe 
traits Mr. Wetxp often defcants with ability. He 
{peaks handfomely of the immortal WasuincGToy, 
and is of opinion ** That the city of Wafhington will, 
at a future day, if the affairs of the United States go on 
as profperoufly as they have done, become the grand 
emporium of the Weft, and rival in magnitude and 
fplendcour the cities of the old world.” 

The inquifitivenefs and felfifhnefs of the inhabitants 
of the United States, are principal grounds of com- 
plaint. The badnefs of their roads alfo is often men- 
tioned, and is certainly a confiderable grievance to any 
country. But America is at prefent in its infancy, 
—when it becomes “a MAN, it will put away childif 
things.”’ 

We thall be tempted to make many extraéts from 
this work, becaufe, on the whole, it imparts much in- 
formation concerning that renowned quarter of the 
world. The following fketch of the author’s arrival in 
America, and of the city of Philadelphia on the Dela- 
ware, will prove highly interefting to the generality of 
our readers : 


“ The fhores of the bay and of the river Delaware, for a 
very confiderable diftance upwards, are low; and they are 
covered, like the coaft, with one vatt foreft, excepting merely 
in a few places, where extenfive marfhes intervene. Nothing, 
however, could be more pleafing than the views with which 
we were entertained as we failed up to Philadelphia. The 


trees had not yet quite loft their foliage, and the rich red and: 


yellow 
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yellow tints which autumn had fuffufed over the leaves of the 
oaks and poplars, appeared beautifully blended with the fom- 
bre green of the lofty pines; whilft the river, winding flowly 
and fmoothly along the under banks, reflected in its glaffy 
furface the varied colours of the objeéts on fhore, as well as 
the images of multitudes of veffels of various fizes, which, as 
far as the eye could reach, were feen gliding filently along 
with the tide. As you approach towards Philadelphia, the 
banks of the river become elevated; and on the left hand 
fide, where they are much cleared, they are interfperfed with 
numberlefs neat farm-houfes, with villages and towns; and 
are in fome parts cultivated down to the very edge of the 
water. The New Jerfey fhore, on the right hand fide, remains 
thickly wooded, even as far as the city. 

“ Veffels very commonly afcend to Philadelphia, when 
the wind is favourable, in twenty-four hours ; but unfortue 
nately, as our fhip entered the river, the wind died away, and 
the had to depend folely upon the tide, which flows at the 
rate of about three miles only in the hour. Finding that the 
paflage up tu the city was likely therefore to become tedious, 
I would fain have gone on fhore far below it; but this the 
captain would not permit me todo. By the laws of Penfyl- 
vania, enacted in cornfequence of the dreadful peftilence 
which raged in the capital in the year 1793, the matter of any 
veffel bound for that port is made fubjeét to a very heavy 
fine, if he fuffers any perfon from on buard her, whether mas 
riner or pafienger, to go on fhore in any part of the ftate, be- 
fore his veffel is examined by the health officer; and any per- 
fon that goes on thore, contrary to the will of the mafter of the 
veifel, is liable to be imprifoned for a confiderable length of 
time. In cafe the exiftence of this law fhould not be known 
on board a veffel bound for a port in Pennfylvania, it is the 
butinefs of the pilot to furnifh the matter, and the paffengers 
o» board, with copies of it, with which he always comes pro- 
vided. The health officer, who is a regular bred phyfician, 
refides at Mifflin Fort, four miles below the city, where there 
isa {mall garrifon kept. A boat is always fent on fhore for 
him from the fhip. After having been toffed about on the 
ocean for nine wecks nearly, nothing could be more tantalizing 
than to be kept thus ‘clofe to the fhore without being per- 
mitted to land. 

ces “ Philadelphia 
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‘* Philadelphia, as you approach by the river, is not feen 
farther off than three miles, a point of land covered with trees 
concealing it from the view. On weathering this pointit 
fuddenly opens upon you, and at that diftance it looks ex- 
tremely well; but on a nearer approach, the city makes a 
poor appearance, as nothing is vifible from the water but con- 
tufed heaps of wooden ftorehoufes, crowded upon each other, 
the chief of which are built upon platforms of artificial 
ground, and wharfs which project a confiderable wav into the 
river. The wharfs are of a rectangular form, and built of 
wood; they jut out in every direction, and are well adapted 
for the accommodation of thipping, the largeft merchant vef- 
fels being able to lie clofe alongfide them. Behind thefe 
wharfs, and parallel to the river, runs Water-ftreet. This is 
the firit flreet which you ufually enter after landing, and it 
does not ferve to give a ftranger a very favourable opinion 
either of the neatnefs or commodioufnefs of the public ways 
of Philadelphia. It is no more than thirty feet wide; and 
immediately behind the houfes, which ftand on the fide 
fartheft from the water, a hign bank, fuppofed to be the old 
bank of the river, rifes, which renders the air very confined, 
Added to this, fuch ftenches at times prevail in it, owing ia 
part to the quantity of filth and dirt that is fuffered to remain 
on the pavement, and in part to what is depofited in wafte 
houfes, of which there are feveral in the ftreet, that it is really 
dreadful to pafs through it. It was here that the malignant 
yellow fever broke out in the year 1793, which made fuch 
terrible ravages; and in the fummer feafon, in general, the 
itreet is found extremely unhealthy. That the inhabitants, 
after fuffering fo much from the ficknefs that originated in it, 
fhould remain thus inattentive to the cleanlinefs of Water- 
ftreet, is truly furprifing ; more efpecially fo, when it is con- 
fidered, that the {treets in the other parts of the town are as 
much diftinguifhed for the neatnefs that prevails throughout 
them, as this one is for its dirty condition. 

‘* On the level plot of ground on the top of the bank which 
rifes behind Water-ftreet, the city of Philadelphia was origi- 
nally laid out, and it was intended by the founder that no 
houfes fhould have been ereéted:at the bottom of it; how- 
ever, as there was no pofitive law to this effe@t, the conve- 
nicnce of the fituation foon tempted numbers to build — 
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and they are now encroaching, annually, ou the river, by 
throwing wharfs farther out into the ftream. Iu another re- 
{pect alfo the original plan of the city was not adhered to, 
The ground allotted for it was in the form of an oblong fquare, 
two miles in Iength, reaching from the river Schuy!kill to 
the Delaware, and one mile in breadth. Purfuant to this 
fcheme, the houfes were begun on the Delaware fide; but in- 
ttead of having been carried on towards the Schuylkill, the 
current of building has kept entirely on one fide. The houfes 
extend for two miles nearly along the Delaware, but, on an 
average, not more than half a mile towards the Schuylkill: 
this is to be attributed to the great fuperiority of the one river 
over the other. All the houfes built beyond the boundary 
line of the oblong fquare are faid to be in the * Liberties,’” 
as the rurifdi@tion of the corporation does not extend to that 
pat of the town. Here the ftreets are very irregularly built, 
but in the city they all interfect each other at right angles, 
according to the original plan. The principal ftrect is one 
bundred feet wide ; the others vary from eighty to fifty. They 
are all tolerably well paved with pebble ftones in the middle ; 
and on cach fide, for the convenience of paffcngers, there is a 
footway paved with red brick. 

“ The houfes within the limits of the city are for the mo 
part built of brick; a few, and a few only, are of wood. 

“3n the old parts of the town they are in general f{mall, 
heavy, and inconvenient; but amongft thofe which have been 
lately erected, many are to be found that. are light, any, and 
commodious. In the whole city, however, there are only 
two or three houfes that particularly attraé& the attention, on 
account of their fize and architecture, and but little beauty is 
obfervable in the defigns of any of thefe. The moft fpacious 
and the moft remarkable one amongft them ftands in Chefnut- 
ireet, but it is not yet quite finifhed. At prefent it appears 
2 huge mafs of red brick and pale blue marble, which bids 
defiance to fimplicity and elegance. This fuperb manfion, 
according to report, has already ceft upwards of fifty thoufand 
guineas, and ftands as a monument of the increafing luxury 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

“ As for the public buildings, they are all heavy taftelefs 
piles of red brick, ornamented with the fame fort of blue 
marble as that already mentioned, and which but ill accord 
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together, unlefs indeed we except the new Bank of the United 
States, and the Prefbyterian Church in High-ftreet. The latter 
building is ornamented with a handfome portico’ in front, 
fupported by fix pillars in the Corinthian order; but it is feen 
to great difadvantage on account of the market houfe, which 
occupies the centre of the ftreet before it. The buildings next 
to thefe, that are moft deferving of notice, are the State Houfe, 
the Prefident’s Houfe, the Hofpital, the Bettering Houfe, and 
the Gaol. 

“‘ The State Houfe is fituated in Chefnut-ftreet; and, con- 
fidering that no more than fifty-three years elapfed from the 
time the firft cabin was built on the {pot marked out for the 
city, until it was erected, the architecture calls forth both our 
furprife and admiration. The State Houfe is appropriated to 
the ufe of the legiflative bodies of the ftate. Attached to this 
edifice are the congrefs and the city-halls, In the former, the 
congrefs of the United States meets to tranfa& bufinefs. The 
room allotted to the reprefentatives of the Lower Houfe is 
about fixty feet in. length, and fitted up in the plaineft man- 
ner. At one end of it is a gallery, open to every perfon that 
chufes to enter it; the ftair-cafe leading to which runs di- 
rectly from the public ftreet. The Senate Chamber is in the 
{tory above this, and it is furnifhed and fitted up in a much 
fuperior ftyie to that of the lower houfe. In the city hall the 
courts of juftice are held, the fupreme court of the United 
States, as well as that of the ftate of Pennfylvania, and thofe 
of the city. 

“¢ The prefident’s houfe, as it is called, was ereéted for the 
refidence of the prefident, before the removal of the feat of 
the federal government from Philadelphia was agitated. The 
original plan of this building was drawn by a private gentle- 
man, refident in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and was 
poffeifed, it is faid, of no {mall thare of merit; but the com- 
mittee of citizens, that was appointed to take the plan into 
confideration, and to direé&t the building, conceiving that it 
could be improved upon, reverfed the pofitions of the upper 
and lower ftories, placing the latter at top, fo that the pilaf- 
ters, with which it is ornamented, appear fufpended in the 
air. The committee alfo contrived, that the windows of the 
principal apartments, inftead of opening into a f{pacious area 
in front of the houfe, as was defigned at firft, fhould face to- 
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wards the confined back yards of the adjoining houfes. This 
building is not yet finifhed, and as the removal of the feat of 
government to the federal city of Wafhington is fo fhortly to 
take place, it is moft probable that it will never be occupied 
by the prefident. To what purpofe it will be now applied is 
yet undetermined. Some imagine, that it will be converted 
into a city hotel; others, that it will be deftined fdr the re- 
fidence of the governor of the ftate. For the latter purpofe, 
it would be unfit in the extreme, the falary of the governor 
being fo inconfiderable, that it would not enable him to keep 
up an eftablifhment fuitable to a dwelling of one-fourth part 
the fize of it. 

“ The hofpital, for its airinefs, for its convenient accom- 
modation of the fick and infirm, and for the neatnefs ex~ 
hibited throughout every part of it, cannot be furpaffed by any 
inftitution of the kind in the world. The plan of the build- 
ing is in the form of the letter H. At prefent but one wing 
and a part of the centre are finifhed; but the reft of the build- 
ing is in a ftate of forwardnefs, It is two ftories high, and 
underneath the whole are cells for lunatics, Perfons labour- 
ing under any diforder of body or mind are received into this 
hofpital, excepting fuch as have difcafes that are contagious, 
and of a malignant nature; fuch patients, however, have the 
advice of the attending phyficians gratis, and ave fupplied 
with medicine from the hofpital difpenfary. 

“ The produétive ttock of this hofpital, in the year 1793, 
was eftimated 17,0651. currency ; befides which there are ef- 
tates belonging to it that as yet produce nothing. The fame 
year, the legiflature granted 10,0001. for enlarging the building, 
and adding thereto a Lying-in and Foundling Hofpital. The 
annual private donations are very confiderable. Thofe that 
contribute a certain fum have the power of electing the direc- 
tors, who are twelve in number, and chofen yearly. The di- 
rectors appoint fix of the moft fkilful furgeons and phyficians 
in the city to attend; there is alfo a furgeon and apothecary 
refident in the houfe. From the year 1756, when it was built, 
to the year 1793 inclufive, nearly 9,000 patients were ad- 
mitted into this hofpital, upwards of 6,000 of whom were re- 
lieved or cured. The hofpital ftands within the limits of the 
city, but it is more than a quarter of a mile removed from any 
of the other buildings, These are fpacious walks within the 
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inclofure for fuch of the patients as are in a ftate of conva. 
lefcence. 

“ The Bettering Houfe, which is under the care of the 
overfeers of the poor, ftands in the fame neighbourhood, fome- 
what farther removed from the houfes of the city. It is a fpa- 
cious building of brick, with extenfive walks and gardens, 
The poor of the city and neighbourhood are here furnithed 
with employment, and comfortably lodged and dieted, 
During the feverity of the winter feafon, many aged and re. 
duced perfons feek refuge in this place, and leave it again on 
the return of fpring. Whilft they ftay there, they are under 
very little reftraint, and go in and out when they pleafe; they 
muft, however, behave orderly. This inftitution is fupported 
by a tax on the town. 

«© The Gaol is a fpacious building of common ftone, one hun- 
dred feet in front. It is fitted up with folitary cells, on the 
new plan, and the apartments are all arched, to prevent the 
commiunication of fire. Behind the building are extenfive 
yards, which are fecured by lofty walls. This gaol is better 
regulated, tperhaps, than any other on the face of the globe, 
By the new penal laws of Pennfylvania, lately-enaéted, no 
crime is punifhable with death, excepting murder of the firft 
degree, by which is meant, murder that is perpetrated by 
wilful premeditated intention, or in attempts to commit rape, 
robbery, or the like. Every other offence, according to its 
enarmity, is punifhed by folitary imprifonment of a deter- 
mined duration. Objections may be made to this mode of 
punithment, as not being fufficiently fevere on the individual 
to atone for an atrocious crime; nor capable, becaufe not in- 
flicted in public, of deterring evil-minded perfons in the coms 
munity from the commiffion of offences which incur the 
rigour of the law; but on aclofe examination, it will be found 
to be very fevere; and as far as an opinion can be formed 
from the trialthat has been hitherto made by the ftate of Penn- 
fylvania, it feems better calculated to reftrain the exceffes of 
the people than any other. If any public punifhment could 
firike terror into the lawlefs part of the multitude, it is as 
likely that the infli€tion of death would do it as any what- 
foever: but death is divefted of many of his terrors, after be- 
ing often prefented to our view; fo that we find in countries, 
for inflance in England, where it occurs often as a punifhment, 
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the falutary effeéts that might be expedted from it are in a 
great meafure loft. The unfortunate wretch, who is doomed 
to forfeit his life in expiation of the crimes he has committed 
innumberlefs inftances, look forward with apparent uncor- 
cern to the moment in which he is to be Jaunched into eter- 
nity; his, companions around him only condole with him, be- 
caufe his cateer of iniquity has fo fuddenly been impeded by 
the courfe ot juftice: or, if he is not too much hardened in the 
paths of vice, but falls a prey to remorte, and fees all the 
horrors of his impending fate, they endeavour to rally his 
broken fpirits by the confoling remembrance, that the pangs 
he has to endure are but the pangs of a moment, which they 
illuftrate by the {peedy exit of one whofe death he was per- 
haps himfelf witnefs to but a few weeks before. A month 
doth not pafs over in England without repeated executions ; 
and there is {carcely a vagabond to be met with in the country, 
who has not feen a fellow creature fufpended from the gallows. 
We all know what little good effect fuch fpeétacles produce. 
But jimmured in darknefs and folitude, the prifoner fuffers 
pangs worfe than death a hundred times in the day: he is 
left to his own bitter reflections ; there is no one thing to di- 
vert his attention, and he endeavours in vain to efcape from 
the horrors which continually haunt his imagination; in fuch a 
fituation the moft hardened offender is foon reduced toa ftate 
of repentance. 

“ But punifhment by imprifonment, according to the laws 
of Pennfylvania, is impofed not only as an expiation of paft 
offences, and an example to the guilty part of fociety, but for 
another purpofe, regarded by few penal codes in the world, 
the reform of the criminal. The regulations of the gaol, are 
calculated to promote this effeét as foon as poffible, fo that 
the building, indeed, deferves the name of a penitentiary 
houfe more than that of a gaol. As foon as a criminal is 
committed to the prifon, he is made to wath ; his hair is fhorn, 
and if not decently clothed, he is furnifhed with clean apparel ; 
then he is thrown into a folitary cell, about nine feet long and 
four wide, where he remains debarred from the fight of every 
living being except his gaoler, whofe duty it is to attend to 
the bare neceffities of his nature, but who is forbidden, on any 
account, to fpeak to him without there is abfolute ge 
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If a prifoner is at all refraétory, or if the offence for which he 
is imprifoned is of a very atrocious nature, he is then con- 
fined ina cell fecluded even from the light of heaven, This 
is the worft that can be inflicted upon him. 

““ The gaol is infpected twice every week by twelve per. 
fons appointed for that purpofe, who are chofen annually 
from amongft the citizens of Philadelphia. Nor is it a did. 
cult matter to procure thefe men, who readily and volun. 
tarily take it upon them to go through the troublefome func. 
tions of the office without any fee or emolument whatever, 
They divide themfelves into committees ; each of thefe takes 
it in turn, for a ftated period, to vifit every part of the prifon; 
and a report is made to the infpectors at large, who meet toe 
gether at times regularly appointed. From the report of the 
committee an opinion is formed by the infpectors, who, with 
the confent of the judges, regulate the treatment of each indi- 
vidual prifoner during his confinement. This is varied ac 
cording to his crime, and according to his fubfequent repen- 
tance, Solitary confinement in a dark cell is looked upon as 
the fevereft ufage; next, folitary confinement in a cell with 
the admiffion of light; next, confinement in a cell where the 
prifoner is allowed to do fome fort of work ; laftly, labour in 
company with others. The prifoners are obliged to bathe 
twice every week, proper conveniences for that purpofe being 
provided within the walls of the prifon, and alfo to change 
their linen, with which they are regularly provided. Thole 
in folitary confinement are kept upon bread and water but 
thofe who labour are allowed broth, porridge, puddings, and 
the like: meat is difpenfed only in fmall quantities, twice in 
the week. Theirdrink is water; on no pretence is any other 
beverage fuffered to be brought into the prifon, This diet is 
found, by experience, to afford the prifoners ftrength fufi- 
cient to perform the labour that is impofed upon them; 
whereas a more generous one would only ferve to render their 
minds lefs humble and fubmiffive. Thofe who labour, are 
employed in the particular trade to which they have been ac- 
cuttomed, provided it can be carried on in the prifon ; if not 
acquainted with any, fomething is foon found that they can 
do. One room is fet apart for fhoe-makers, another for tay- 
lors, a third for carpenters, and fo on; and in the yards are 
ftone-cutters, {miths, nailers, &c. &c. 

“ Excepting 
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“ Excepting the cells, which are at a remote part of the 
building, the prifon has the appearance of a large manufac- 
tory. Good order and decency prevail throughout, and rhe 
eye of a fpectator is never affailed by the fight of fuch ghaftly 
and fqualid figures as are continually to be met with in our 
prifons; fo far, alfo, isa vifitor from being infulted, that he is 
fearcely noticed as he paffes through the different wards. 
The prifoners are forbidden to {peak to each other without 
there is neceflity ; they are alfo forbidden to laugh, or to fing, 
or to make the fmalleft difturbance. An overfeer attends con- 
tinually to fee that every one performs his work diligently ; 
and in cafe of the fmalleft refittance to any of the regulations, 
the offender is immediately cait into a folitary cell, to fubfitt 
on bread and water till he returns to a proper fenfe of his be- 
haviour; but the dread all thofe have of this treatment, who 
have once experienced it, is fuch, that it is feldom found ne- 
ceffary to repeat it. The women are kept totally apart from 
the men, and are employed in a manner fuitable to their fex. 
The labourers all eat together in one large apartment; and 
regularly, every Sunday, there is divine fervice, at which all 
attend. Itis the duty of the chaplain to converfe at times 
with the prifoners, and endeavour to reform their minds and 
pinciples. The infpeétors, when they vifit the prifon, alfo 
do the fame ; fo that when a prifoner is liberated, he goes out, 
asit were, a new man; he has been habituated tu employ- 
ment, and has received good inftructions. The greateft care 
is alfo taken to find him employment the moment he quits 
the place of his confinement. According to the regulations, 
no perfon is allowed to vifit the prifon without permiffion of 
the infpectors. The greateft care is alfo taken to preferve the 
health of the prifoners, and for thofe who are fick, there are 
proper apartments and good advice provided. The longeft 
period of confinement is for a rape, which is not to be lefs 
than ten years, but not to exceed twenty-one. For high trea 
fon, the length of confinement is not to be lefs than fix nor 
more than twelve years. There are prifons in every county 
throughout Pennfylvania, but none as yet are eftablifhed on 
the fame plan as that which has been defcribed. Criminals 
are frequently fent from other parts of the ftate to receive pu- 
rithment in the prifon of Philadelphia, 

So 
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“© So well is this gaol conducted, that inftead of being an 
expenfe, it now annually produces a confidcrable revenue to 
the ftate.’’ 


We have an other extraét to bring forward equally 
terefting to the curiofity of a well-informed mind. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
~hebieilliaiallalaihinsite 


Two Letters addreffed to the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of hanaey occafioned by the Diftindtion his 
Lordfhip hath made between the Operation of the Holy 
Spirit in the Primitive Minifters of Chrift, and its 
Operation in Men at this Day, contained in an Ad- 
drefs to Young Perfons after Confirmation, whick 
DiftinGion is hewn not to have any Foundation in 
the New Teftament. By William Ajhdowne. Jobn- 
fon, 1S. 


yor important fubjeét is here difcuffed with abi. 

lity. The Right Reverend Prelate is treated 
with refpe&, and invited to an amicable difcuffion. 
Mr. Athdowne fhews an intimate acquaintance with 
the Sacred Writings, and feems ftudioufly bent on the 
juft interpretation of them. Though he differs from 
the commonly received opinion on the fubject, yet he 
modeftly affigns his reafons for thisdeviation, The right 
of private judgment is unqueftionable, and the fober 
ufe of it inthe pamphiet before us, entitles its author 
te a confiderable degree of our approbation. Such a 
mode of difputation ‘aids the progres of truth and the 
triumphs of Chriftianity. 
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Review of Poetry, Ancient and Modern, a Poem. By 
Lady M. Booth. 2s. 6d. 


{Concluded from page 216.) 


UR laft Review announced this publication to our 

readers, but we were unwilling to difmifs it with- 
out further notice. The authorefs has taken a tran- 
fient furvey of all the poets both of ancient and modern 
times. 

The poets among the Greeks and Romans, together 
with the Italian, at the revival of letters, are drawn 
with fidelity, and occupy the firft part of the poem. In 
this catalogue are included Homer, Pindar, Hefiod, 
Anacrcon, Sappho, Bion, Mofchus, Theecritus, So- 
phocles, Euripides, Ariftophanes, Plautus, Terence, 
Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucan, Juvenal, Perfius, Statius, 
Martial, Claudian, Dante, Petrarch, Ariofto and 
Taffo. What a group of poets! Add to thefe the 
Brity/h poets, then we have in this poem almoft four- 
(ore fons of the mufes paffing beneath our review, and 
their traits, diftinguifhed with an appropriate fim- 
plicity. 

Our ow poets are charaéterifed with precifion ; we 
have ventured to tranfcribe this interefting portion of 
the poem, and for its length fhall make no apology : 


Leaving now each foreign foil, 
Turn we to thy zative ifle ; 
Genius with a fonder eye 
View’d nor Greece nor Italy. 
Happy land by nature bleft, 
In her faireft liv’ry dreft ! 
Mild the funs and pure the gales 
That refrefh her gratly vales ; 
Her’s are daughters fam’d for charm 
Her’s are fons renown’d for arms; 
Not for arms alone: the mind, 
By philofophy refin’d, 
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Here has fathom’d truths unknown, 
And each fcience made her own. 
But more learned bards muft name 
Bacon’s, Newton’s, Harvey’s fame, 
And with unremitting toil 
Trace the depth of Locke and Boyle; 
While [£ view with carelefs eye 
Fuirer fcenes of poefy. 
As amid the gloom of night, 
When no ftar emits its light, 
Swift the metcor’s fudden ray 
leams a momentary day ; 
Thus gay Chaucer’s mirthful rhymes 
Glittered amid barb’rous times. 
Next defcriptive Spenfer fhrouds 
Truth in allegory’s clouds, 
And in Gloriana’s name 
Sings Eliza’s matchlefs fame. 
Peerlets Shakeffeare brightly fhone 
With a f{plendour all his own: 
While with eloquence divine 
Nature {peaks thro’ ev’ry line; 
Scorning frigid rules of art, 
He enchants the yielding heart, 
O’er the fubje& paffion reigns, 
Reafon charms, and judgment chains, 
And with unrefifted fway, 
Steals each captive fenfe away. 
‘fonfon's labour’d {cenes impart 
Lefs of genius, more of art. 
Join’d with Beaumont’s friendly name, 
fletcher gains dramatic fame : 
One for brighter wit renown’d, 
One for judgment more profound. 
Loyal Cowley’s virtuous mind 
Copious wit to learning join’d, 
Denham in more meafur’d lines 
Britith poefy refines, 
Teaching in his nervous page 
Skill to the fucceeding age. 
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Strong defcription, thoughts fublime 
Soaring beyond place or time, 
Scenes of wonder, terror, pain, 
Glow thro’ Mi/ron’s lofty train. 
Whether his afpiring flight 
Joins the dazzling fons of light, 
Or amid the infernal reign 
Meets the fall’n angelic train, 
Or in Eden’s blifsful groves 
With the firft of mortals roves, 
Awful grandeur ftill is fhewn 
Unexampled, and alone. 
Lavith wit and humour gay 
Crown farcaftic Butler’s lay, 
Formed to humble and deride 
Zealots’ hypucritic pride. 
Bending with impaffion’d mien 
O’er pathetic Orway’s {cene, 
Sympathy with ftreaming eye 
Mourms fititious mifery ; 
For fuch touching woes are fhown 
As each breaft mufi feel its own. 
Courtly Waller's polith’d firain 
Sachariffa woo’d in vain ; 
Nor his genius nor his love 
Could the fcornful beauty move. 
High amid the fons of fame 
View exhaufllefs Dryden’s name, 
Dryden, whofe expanfive mind 
Strength with harmony combin’d: 
But chill poverty’s controul 
Oft deprefs’d his vigorous foul ; 
And indignant we furvey 
Adulation ftain his lay. 
Philifs in majettic ftrain 
Sings Pomona’s cultur’d reign. 
Wit and learning blufhing boaft 
Smith, by vile intemp’rance loft. 
Eafy numbers, fmooth and gay, 
Sweetly flow thro’ Parnei’s lay. 
Ddz 
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Fafcinating beauties glow 
In the graceful lines of Rowe. 
Warmeft praifes Garth attend, 
Poverty’s and merit’s friend. 
{ddifon’s enlighten’d page 
Charm’d while it reform’d the age ; 
There philofophy poustray’d 
Frowns in no forbidding fhade, 
And mid each perplexing care 
Virtue fhines divinely fair. 
Prior fhews how mental worth 
Far excels the pride of birth ; 
For by talents only rais’d, 























Couitiers fought him, monarchs prais’d, 
Sparkling wit’s incefiant blaze 
Congreve crown’d with early bays. 
Penfive Gay repin’d to fee 
; Human hope’s uncertainty ; 
Hope, whofe vifions, bright as vain, 
Still delude, yet {till enchain. 
In defpairing Hammond's lines 
With new grace Tibullus fhines. 
Conftant friendthip’s facred flame 
Still illumines Jicke//’s name, 
Which thro’ life confpicuous fhone, 
Join’d with tafte and A4dd:fon. 
S wage with peculiar fate 
Prov’ da barb’reus mother’s hate : 
From his native honours torn *, 
Doom’d to calumny and fcorn, 
Still o’er his devoted head 
Want her baneful influence fhed: 
Yet with a refplendent ray 









Genius cheer’d his rugged way, 
And when long thro’ torrows led 
Liie’s indignant fpirit fled, 
(scnerous pity foftening blame, 
Gave him to eternal fame, 
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Bright was Swft’s meridian pride, 
Harley’s friend, and Ireland’s guide: 
Horrid o’er his clofing fcene 
Gloom’d pale frenzy’s haggard mien. 
Thus like beauty’s fragile prime 
Stronger wit muft yield to time. 
Where does fleeting blifs then reft? 
Only in religion’s breaft.— 
Brilliant fancy, judgment clear, 
Melody beyond compeer, 
Quick intelligence of mind, 
Reafon ftrong, and thought refin’d, 
All that genius, all that art 
Can of magic force impart, 
Varied beauties to difplay 
Meet in Pofe’s enchanting lay. 
Liftening to the tuneful ftrain 
Livid envy frowns in vain, 
While warm admiration pays 
Tributes of ecftatic praife. 
By luxuriant Thom/on led 
Fancy climbs the mountain’s head ;° 
Wanders by pale Cynthia’s light 
Mid the polar half-year’s night, 
Where refulgent meteors glow 
O’er perpetual hills of fnow ; 
Shuddering from th’ impending fteep 
Views th’ unfathomable deep: 
Or recoiling from the fight, 
Turns where fofter fcenes invite : 
Mid the foreft’s cool retreat 
Shuns the nountide’s fcorching heat ; 
Or in the tranflucent wave 
Seems the fervid limbs ta lave ; 
Or mid Afric’s funny vales 
Breathes the aromatic gales, 
While the dazzld eyes furvey 
Scenes, exuberantly gay. 
Shenflone mid his lov’d retreat 
Sung Alcides’ lofty fate ; 
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How in early youth his mind 
Pleafure’s faithlefs lures declin’d, 
And by hardy virtue train’d, 
Deathlefs blifs, and glory gain’d. 
Sweetly flow the folemn ftrains 
When defponding Young complains, 
Mourning, midnight’s deepett gloom, 
Fair Narciffa’s early doom : 

Young, who erft fevere and gay 
Shone in fatire’s daring lay. 

Akenfide in colours warm 

Paints imagination’s charm. 

Carelefs Churchil/’s vigorous mind 
Pours his fatire unconfin’d. 
Golajmith’s winning lines impart 

Soft benevolence of heart. 

Where the moon with glimmering ray 
Lights the church-yard’s lonely way, 
By pale contemplation led, 

Moral Gray delights to tread. 

Mafon with inttrudtive lay 

Warns th’ ambitious, fair, and gay, 
While o’er beauty’s fable bier 

| ation drops a tear. 

, by ftudious thought refin’d, 
Critic tafte, with candour join’d, 
Strong difcernment, juft and clear, 
Graceful didtion, truth fevere, 

y’s feraphic flame 
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and gracefulnefs of thefe lines, together 
convey, render this extraét 
ecuharly acceptable to the reader of tafte and fenf- 
{t prefents him with a fucceffion of portraits 
Cin all thirty-fix) which, by their accuracy, charm the 
mavination and imprefs the heart. 
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Leaving fancy’s tuneful train, 
Beauties more fublime remain, 
Where the holy feers of yore 
Pour prophetic wifdom’s lore, 
And to wrapt devotion prove 
Heaven’s unceafing truth and love. 
Whether glowing hymns reveal 
Royal David's fervent zeal, 
Or Ifaiah’s lofty mind 
Threats the ruin of his kind, 
Or in fofter, fweeter ftrain, 
Jeremiah tells his pain, 
While his fad laments deplore 
Sion’s priftine greatnefs o’er, 
Peerlefs glories thro’ each line 
Prove the origin divine. 

O may each celettial truth 
Influence thy tender youth, 
Teach thee every vice to fhun 
That has haplefs man undone, 
And thro’ error’s tenfold night 
j.ead thee to eternal light ! 


ee 


Columbus, or the Difcovery of America, as related by 
a Father io his Lhildren, and defigned for the In- 
firuction of Youth. In Two Volumes. Tranflated 
jrom the German of F. H. Campe, Author of the 
New Robinfon Crufve. By Elizabeth Helme. Law. 


HE difcovery of the Weftern Continent, by Co- 
lumbus, was a wonderful exploit, and drew in its 
train fome very important confequences. The inci- 
cents that befel this adventurous navigator, are here 
pleafingly related, by being thrown into a dialogue, 
which enlivens the attention and gratifics the imagina- 
tion. Such a mode of writing fecures a pleafing va- 

riety. The tranflator thus {peaks for herfelf, 
‘6 To 
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“To imprefs the minds of the rifing generation 
with fortitude and patience under misfortune, and to 
implant a firm reliance on Providence, are the leading 
features of this work, and which the author illuftrates 
not only by the conduét of Columbus, but by his own 
feelings. 

It is then added—* For an endeavour to difperfe 
fentiments like thefe, the tranflator can make no apo. 
logy, and can only with that her power equalled her 
inclination to imprefs them in indelible charaéters on 
the minds of the rifing generation.” 


RI se 


Inftrudtive Rambles extended in London and the ad- 
jacent Villages, defigned to amufe the Mind and 
improve the Underftanding of Youth. By Elizabeth 
Helme. In Two Volumes. Newbery. 


FROM the preface to this little work, we learn that 
thefe two volumes are a continuation of a former 
production, which was favourably received by the 
public. The nature and execution of the plan cannot 
tail of enfuring approbation. 

Lon pon is the greateft and wealthieft city in the 
world. Its hiftory, therefore, involves fome very cue 
rious anecdotes, which are both amufing and inftruc- 
tive. Thefe are collected together by Mrs. Helme, 
and pleafingly detailed for the ufe of the rifing gene- 
Fyation, 
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The Chemical Pocket Book, or Memoranda Chemica; 
arranged in a Compendium of Chemifiry, according 
to the lateft Difcoveries, with Bergman's Table of 
Single EleGive Attradions, as improved by Dr. G. 
Pearfon, calculated as well for the Occafional Re- 
ference of the Profeffional Student, as to fupply others 
with a General Knowledge of Chemifiry. By Fames 
Parkinfon. Symonds. ss. 


TPHE difficult but important fcience of chemiftry, 

receives from the moderns every poffible degree of 
cultivation. Charaéters of the firft eminence in the 
republic of letters, have devoted themfelves to its in- 
veltigation, and their difcoveries will claim the admi- 
ration of pofterity. The indefatigable author of the 
prefent work, has concentrated she/e difcoveries; and 


10 individual can perufe the volume, without applaud- 
ing the induftry and ingenuity by which its pages are 
ditinguifhed. The acquifition of this branch of know- 
ledge is here facilitated, and its principles rendered of 
almoft univerfal ability. 

This epitome embraces an immenfe variety of fub- 
jets, arranged and illuftrated with peculiar felicity. 
Technical phrafes are explained, and the quality of the 
feveral fubftances properly detailed. We, ourfelves 
once attended a courfe of chemical le€tures, and the 
perufal of this produétion frefhened the recolleétion of 
the many pleafing experiments we witnefled. We 
fhall only therefore add, that the work is entitled to 
our recommendation. Its ftatements are fcientific and 
truly beneficial is its tendency. 

To feleé&t any portion of this Compendium, would 
be difturbing the arrangement which has been adopted. 
We thail, therefore, only tranfcribe from the preface 
the words of its refpeétable author, which fully explain 
‘he nature of the publication. 
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“ The following affemblage of chemical faéts was 
formed with the hope of rendering it an agreeable 
pocket companion for the lovers of chemiftry in general, 
and more particularly fo for thofe who may be juft en. 
gaging in the ftudy of this moft ufeful ana interefting 
{cience. To the latter the author hoped it might be 
more particularly beneficial ; like a bird’s-eye view to 
a, traveller. furnifhing a general view of the relation 
and conneétion of the feveral parts of that region which 
is foon to become the objeét of a nearer and clofer in. 
veftigation.”’ 

“ It is hardly neceffary to acknowledge the obliga- 
tions to the various labours of Bergman, Fourcroy, La- 
voifier, Chaptal, Kirwan, Pearfon, Babington, &c. a 
they muft appear on the face of the work. To the 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society; to that excellent perio- 
dical account of philofophical and chemical difcoveries, 
the Philofophical Journal of Mr. Nicholjon ; to the Medi- 
cal and Phyfical Journal, and to the Philofophical Ma- 
gazine, he is alfo indebted; but his acknowledgments 
would be endlefs, fince he has endeavoured to obtain 
aid from al! around him. Like the dee, he has roved 
freely in fearch cf materials; happy fhall he efteem 
himfelf, if he fhall faintly have imitated its fkill in their 
fele€tion and arrangement.” 


A Narrative of what paffed at Killala, in the County of 
Mayo, andthe Parts adjacent, during the French In- 
vafion in the Summer of 1793. By an Eye Wiine)s. 
Wright. 


HIS Narrative is the produétion of the good Bithop 

of Killala, who was taken prifoner by the enemy 

on their firft landing, and continued for fome time in 
their poffeffion. Of courfe, this pamphlet muft be 
very interefting, and it has contributed much to our 
amufement. The French having been defeated by out 
troops, 
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troops, we may now fmile at the invafion ; this is the 
cafe with the Prejate before us, who fometimes fuffers 
his gravity to be difturbed by the unnatural mixture of 
the French and Iri/h, forming a moft hetcrogeneous 
{ubje€t of contemplation. 

We here find a faithful detail of the tranfaétions 
which took place in an obf{cure part of Ireland, and 
which once bore a threatening afpeét towards the go- 
vernment of the country. The Bifhop muft have been 
in great jeopardy, and he muft have received his de- 
liverance with fenfible emotions of joy. The French 
and Irith, on the whole, behaved to his Lordfhip ex- 
ceedingly well. At leaft his fituation was extremely 
dangerous, and at times almoft incompatible with any 
degree of fafety. The name of the Bifhop is Stock, 
but the Dean alfo, whofe name was Thomp(on, diftin- 
guifhed himfelf on this occafion. He, however, died 
at Caftlebar, of a nervous fever, the next year ; and 
the Prelate has the following beautiful apoftrophe to 
his memory : 

“ Myfterious are the ways of Divine Providence! 
Unfathomable the depths of that wifdom which often 
concedes a boon only to try us afterwards by with- 
drawing it! Little didft thou forefee, amiable and un- 
happy woman, that the hufband, whofe efcape from 
that peril tranfperted thee with fo much joy and gra. 
tiude to heaven, fhould, in the fucceeding year, be 
torn for ever from thee by a fever, contraéted in the 
courfe of his minifiry, by attendance on a fick bed! 
Be comforted, however. His virtues, though in the 
mid feafon of life, had rendered him full ripe for the 
great harveft. Thou haft it in thy power to earn a 
iplendid recompence hereafter, by patience, by atten- 
tion to thy fatherlefs offspring |" 
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Rambles through Ireland, ty a French Emigrant. In 
Two Folumes. Tranflated frum the French of Mon- 
Sieur de Latoinayé. By an lrifhman. Robvinton. 


FTER the ufual manner of the French, this au- 

thor fkims over his fubjeét by a few incidental ob- 
fervations refpecting the general condition and appear 
ance of Ireland. A flight fketch is given of its cities 
and towns, nor do we any where meet with isch orl- 
ginal information. Mr. Twifs, however, a former 
peregrinator throught his country, is made the fubjet 
of many critical remarks, and fometimes becomes the 
the occafion of merriment. Travellers are perpetually 
contradicting one another, tt 1eir topics, indeed, fo vary 
at different times and in different places, that the fame 
objects, cameleon-like, feldom preferve an uniformity 
of appearance. Be this as it may, we fincerely with 
diftraéted Ireland every fpecies of | happinefs and Ne 
perity. Her late tu imults are abhorrent to the feelu 
of humanity. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Seeietiicin atonal 


Lines on the Death of Wa/hington, in our Number for Api, 
and alfo William of the Dale, but the ether pieces by the fame 
hand do not fuit us. 

Brutus fhall be inferted, and alfo the E/fay on the Defire yf 
Knowledge, from a female pen, with which we were much 
pleafed. The Axecdotes thall have a place, though we withed 
them to poffefs a greater degree of novelty. We are obliged 
to Sophia for her valuable communication; the ballad by her 
and her friend, fhall appear in the next Number of our MIs- 
CBLLANY. Pieces of fuperior merit, either in profe or poetry, 
fhall always receive from us an carly attention. 
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